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(Continued from p, 525.) 


We stated that the first book of the Yad Hachazakah of Maimonides 
is divided into five parts, which respectively treat of the foundations 
of the Jaw,—the government of the temper, or ethics,—the study of 
the law,—idolatry,—and repentance. 

Part I. is comprised in ten chapters, of which Mr. Bernard has given 
us all, except the fifth and sixth. The subjects discussed in it are 
these:—(1.) The existence, unity, and spirituality, of God; chap. i. 
(2.) The duty of loving and fearing God, and the means by which 
these principles may be cultivated ; chap. ii. iii. iv. (3.) The duty 
of honouring God, and the opposite sin of profaning him, or any thing 
on which his name is written; chap. v. vi. (4.) The qualifications, 
credentials, and duties of a prophet ; chap. vii—x. 

The first chapter, though not altogether free from the fancies of the 
Talmud, exhibits, the author in a very favourable light, as a correct 
and profound thinker; and we transcribe, with pleasure, the following 
extracts from it, which will enable our readers to form a just estimate 
of his reasoning powers, when his mind is not evidently led astray 
by antichristian prejudices, or entangled in the mazes of rabbinical 
subtilty. 
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I. The foundation of found: itions, and the pill ir of wisdom, is to know that there 
| 
| 





exists a first Being, ane t He called all other beings into existence, and that 
all things existing, voodoo earth, and whatever is between them, exist only 
t! iwh the truth of His existence; so that if we were to suppose that He did 

Xl » other thing could exist; but if we were to suppose that ull other 


s existing, beside himself, did not exist, He himself would still exist, and 





: W 1 not be destroyed in consequence of their destruction ; since all things 
existing stand in need of Him, but He, blessed be He! does not stand in need 
of them, not even of any one of them. oy truth, therefore, is not like the 
truth of any one of thern. Thus the prophet says: But the Lord is the True 
: God (Jer.x.10.), [meaning that] He alone is truth, and that there belongs to 
no other being a truth like His truth. This too is what the law says: There 
is none else (Deut. iv. 39.), that is to say, there is not a being, beside Himself, 

who, as to truth, is like Him. 
II. This Being is the God of the Universe, the Lord of the whole earth; 
nd it is He who conducts the orb with a power, to which there is no end or 
with a power, of which there is no cessation; for the orb revolves con- 
tinually, and it is impossible that it should revolve without some one causing it 
revolve ; and it is He, blessed be He! who causes it to revolve, without a 


hail and without a body, (i.e. without bodily effort) 

III. Now the knowledge of this matter is a positive commandment, for it is 
said: 7 am the Lord thy God (Exod. xx. 2.); and every one who holds the 
opinion that there is another God besides this, transgresses a negative command- 
ment, for it is said: Thou shalt have no other Gods before me (Exod. XX. 3.) > 
and also denies the radical principle, for this is the great radical principle upon 
which every thing depends 


IV. This God is one—not two, nor more than two, but one—whose unity is 
) 


not like the unity of any one of the individuals existing in the universe—not one 





as a kind [is one), for this includes many individuals; nor one as a body [is 
one], for this is divisible into parts and portions; bat one, and such an On 
that there is no other unity like His, in the univers 


V. Were there many Deities they would needs be bodies and frames, sin 
things, that can be numbered, which are equal in their essence, are distinzuis 
} 


ible one from another only by the accidental qualities which belong to bodies 


yr frames; now were the Creator a body or frame, he would have an end and 
a limit; for it is impossible that there should be a body which has not an end; 
and of every thing that has an end and a limit, the power too must have an end 
and a limit. 

VI But as to our God, le S d be His name ! in > His } ower hi sno end, 
and never ceases (for behold! the orb revolve $s con int lly .? His power is not 
the power of a body; and since He is not a body, none of the accidental 
qualities of bodies can belong to Him, so that he should be separable and dis- 
tinguishable from another. Therefore it is not possible that he should be 
other than one; and the knowledge of this matter is a positive commandment, 
for it is said: Zhe Lord our God is one Lord (Deut. vi. 4.) 

VII. Behold! it is plainly stated in the law and in the Prophets that th 
Holy One, blessed be He! is not a body or frame; for it is said: That the Lord 
39.); but 


Ox 


He 12s (rod in heaven above, and upon the earth beneat/, (Deut iv 











a bod not be in two places Lat the same tim: is said: For ye 
saw no manner of similitude (Der .15.); and is also said: Zo whom then 
will ye liken me, or shall I be eq ‘al : ? lea . xl. 25.), now if He were a body. 
He might be likened spatter telien, ; 
Vill. But if so, what means this which is written in the law? And there 


mas under His FEI r, (Exod. XXiv. 10.) ; Written wilh the FINGER Of God (Ex 

xxxi. 18.): Vhe wanp of the Lord (Exod. ix. 3.); The eyes of the Lord 
(Deut. xi. 12.); Zhe ears of the Lord (Numb. xi. 18.): and other expressions 
like these. All these [are used] with reference to the intellectual capacity of 
the sons of men, who « anannienl only corporeal beings; so that the law 


spoke in the language of the sons of men, and all these are ¢ pressions [merely ] 
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just as: If I whet my glittering sword (Deut. xxxii. 41.) ; [for] has He then a 
sword? or does He slay with a sword? [certainly not], this is only a figure; 
and thus all are figures. Pp. 71—75. ; ° Z 
XII. And now since it has been demonstrated that He is not a body or a 
frame, it is clear that none of the accidental qualities, belonging to bodies, can 
belong to Him; neither composition nor decomposition; neither place nor 
measure ; neither ascent nor descent; neither right nor left; neither before nor 
behind ; neither sitting nor standing; neither does He exist in time, so that He 
should have a beginning or’ an end, or a [precise] number of years; nor is 
He liable to change, since in Him there is nothing, which can cause a change 
in Him. ) i 
XIII. Again, with Him there is neither death nor life, like the life of a living 
body; neither folly nor wisdom, like the wisdom of a wise man; neither sleep 


her anger nor laughter; neither joy nor sorrow; neither silence 





nor waking; neit 
nor speech, like the speech of the sons of men; and thus the sages say: “Above 
there is neither sitting nor standing, neither neck nor fainting.” 

XIV. Now since the matter stands thus, all these and similar expressions, 
which are made use of in the law and inthe words of the prophets, are altogether 
figurative and ornamental. ‘Thus it is said: He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh, (Ps. ii. 4.); They have provoked me to anger with their vanities (Deut. 
xxxii.21.); As the Lord rejoiced (Deut. xxviii. 63.) ; and other expressions like 
hese. With regard to all these, the sages say: ‘The law spoke according to 
the language of the sons of men.” And thus it is said: Do they provoke me 
to anger ? (Jer. vii. 19.) 

XV. Behold! it is said: J am the Lord, J change not (Mal. ili. 6.) If He 
were sometimes angry, and sometimes joyful, He would suffer change; now 
these things are found only in bodies dark and low—in those who dwell in 
houses of clay, the foundation of which is in the dust; but as to Him, blessed 
be He! He is blessed and is exalted above all this.—Pp. 783—80. 


The expression, ‘ neither neck nor fainting,” at the conclusion of 
par. 13, is somewhat beyond our comprehension; but, on the whole, 
the idea here formed of the nature of the Deity, appears to us just, 
and pious, and philosophical; and, at the first perusal of it, we 
felt no slight gratification at receiving from this learned disciple of 
the Talmud so bold and masterly a refutation of the blasphemies 
which it has detailed on the same subject.* Who, after such an 
opening, can be prepared to meet the profane perversions of Scripture, 
the childish quibbling, and the ludicrous burlesque of rational argu- 
ment, which, in other parts of his work, the author has adopted from 
the sages of the Gemara? or, meeting them, who can help longing 
for the day, when men of such intellectual endowments shall be de- 
livered from their spiritual bondage into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God ? 

The very next chapter unfortunately exhibits a striking contrast. 
It opens thus : 

With regard to this glorious and awful God—we are commanded to love Him, 
and to fear Him, for it is said: and thou shalt Love the Lord thy God (Deut. 
1: Zhou shalt rear the Lord thy God | Deut. vi. 13.) 


vi. 5.), and it is also said 
2—P. 81. 


But what is the way to the love and the fear of him 


* See CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, fur November, 1831. Vol. XIII. p. 651-2. 
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And how does the reader suppose this solemn question is answered ? 
Most persons, we imagine, feeling that our love of God can be no other 
than gratitude for blessings received, would have no difficulty in de- 
ducing it from those instances of benevolence and love, which he has 
displayed towards us. They would naturally dwell on all the proofs 
of God's love to man, which appear in our creation, in the rich and 
abundant provision made for our support and enjoyment in this life, 
and in every act in which his mercy and loving-kindness are dis- 
played, whether in the volume of nature, or in that of revelation. 
And, though a Jew cannot be expected to say, God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life (John iui. 16.);—J/n 
this was manifested the love of God towards us, because that God sent 
his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins (1 John iv. 9, 10.): —Though, we 
say, a Jew cannot be expected to echo this language, surely we might 
suppose that he would adopt the general principle on which this rea- 
soning is built, that God is love; surely we might hope that the 
language of the Old Testament would be familiar to his thoughts, 
when writing on such a theme; that he would dwell with holy 
earnestness on some of those motives by which Moses, and Joshua, 
and David, endeavoured to awaken the dormant piety of his fore- 
fathers, and inspire them with grateful love towards the God of Israel. 
But our learned Rabbi has no such notions. He affirms that, 

At the time when one considers His works, and His wonderful and great 
creations, and perceives from them His wisdom, which is incomparable and 
unbounded, immediately he loves, praises, and glorifies, and longs with great 
eagerness to know that great God, just as David said: My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God (Ps. xlii. 2.)—-P. 81. 

Thus, as if admiration of the works of God, though they may 
be totally unconnected with ourselves, were really the same thing as 
a grateful sense of mercies received, he says not one syllable on the 
love of God towards man, but proceeds 
to explain some great principles [drawn] from the work of the Lord of the 
Universe, in order that they may be an opening to the intelligent man to love 
God.—P. 82. 

Again, at the conclusion of the volume, he reverts to the same 
subject. 

But now, what is [the nature of] that love which is due [unto Hi m }? It is 
that a man should love the Lord with a love so excessively great, and so exceed- 
ingly strong, that his soul, by thus becoming fastened to the love of the Lord, 
shall be constantly absorbed in the same.—P. 316. 


But now, the matter is clear and manifest, that the love of the Holy One, 
blessed be He! cannot be made fast in the heart of a man, unless he be 
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constantly and duly absorbed in the same, and unless he renounce every thing in 
the world except this [love], as He has commanded [us], saying: [And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God] wit ALi THINE HEART, AND WITH ALL THY SOUL 
(Deut. vi. 5.) A man, however, can love the Holy One, blessed be He! only 
by the knowledge which he has of Him; so that his love will be in proportion 
to his knowledge; if [the latter be] slight, [the former will also be] slight ; 
but if [the latter be] great, [the former will also be] great. And therefore a 
man ought solely and entirely to devote himself to the acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding, ky applying to those sciences and doctrines, which are cal- 
culated to give him such an idea of his Creator, as it is in the power of the 
intellect of man to conceive; as was stated by us in the precepts relating to the 
foundations of the law.—P. 320. 


We need scarcely remark that all this is addresed to the head, not to 


the heart ; and that the fallacy of the principle lies in the inference, 
“so that his love will be in proportion to his knowledge ;” for who 
needs to be informed that a man may “ understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge,” and yet be a total stranger to the love of God? 
Without dwelling, therefore, on so obvious a point, let us follow our 
author into the detail of his argument. His discourse on these works 
of God occupies three chapters; in the first of which he treats (no 
doubt very profoundly, could we but understand him) of the different 
orders of angels. In the next he gives us an outline of astronomy, 
according to the Ptolemaic system, which prevailed in that day; 
informing us, among other things, that 

All the planets and orbs are beings possessed of soul, mind and understanding.* 
Moreover they are alive, they exist, and know Him who spake [the word], and 
the Universe existed. All of them, in proportion to their magnitude and to their 
degree, praise and glorify their Creator, just as the angels (do); and in the same 
way as they know the Holy One, blessed be He! so do they also know them- 
selves; they also know the angels that are above them. Now, the knowledge 
of the planets and of the orbs, is less than the knowledge of the angels, yet it 
is greater than the knowledge of the sons of men.—Pp. 97, 98. 

After this he introduces the four elements, and in the next chapter 
explains how all things are composed of them, and will be again 
resolved into them.}+ Having thus exhibited the detail of his argu- 


ment, our author winds up his conclusion in these words : 





* This opinion is supported by so singular a piece of criticism, that we cannot forbear 
quoting. it from our author’s later work, entitled Moreh Nevochim. ‘“*Qudd orbes 
cvlestes sint animalia intelligentia et ratione predita, h. e. quod apprehensionem habeant, 
id verissimum et rectissimum est secundum legem quoque nostram; quddque non sint 
corpora mortua sicut ignis et terra, | uti fatui et imperiti arbitrantur,) sed, ut philosophi 
loquuntur, animatia, que colunt laudant et celebrant Dominum et Creatorem suum. 
Hine dicit David, Cali ENARRANT gloriam Dei, &c. (Ps. xix. 1.) Procul enim abest 
ei de re ipsa h. e. Ade ints lligi id quod homines 


a veritate, quod quidam existimant hic 
ex illis intelligunt): quia Hebrei non tribuunt narrationem alicujus rei nisi illis qua 
intellectum habent.”—Moreh Nevochim, a Buxtorf. Pars II. cap. V. So that, even 
in those books of Scripture which are professedly poetical, there is no instance of a 
personification of inanimate things. But our author is at least consistent in this strange 
fancy, for he afterwards interprets, literally, the following passage: When the morning 
stars sang together, Job xxxviii. 7. 

+ The three subjects here discussed are considered by our author as embracing the whole 


circuit of human knowledge. ‘‘ Qudd omnia Entia, que sunt sub Creatore, in tres partes 
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At the time when a man reflects on these things, and knows all the creatures, 
whether they be angels, orbs, or men, or the 
of the Holy One, blessed be He! in all things formed and created, he increases in 
his love to God, his soul thirsts, and his flesh longs to love God, blessed be He! 

-Pp. 108, 109. 


like [beings], and sees the wisdoin 


Now, though it is certain that the eternal power and godhead of the 
Creator may be understood by the things that are made (Rom. i. 20.) ; 
and though we are far indeed from wishing to undervalue natural re- 
ligion, or to discourage attempts to shew “ the wisdom of God mani- 
fested in the works of the creation ;” and though we confess that, bya 
profound study of natural philosophy and natural history, the mind may 
be most powerfully led “to look from nature up to nature’s God ;”— 
we yet must acknowledge ourselves unable to perceive how the con- 
templation of these subjects can, of itself, tend to awaken the prin- 
ciple of love towards God. For, in the midst of all these interesting 
speculations, the understanding will indeed be enlightened, the mind 
strengthened, and the taste refined; but surely the conscience may 
remain untouched, the heart unsoftened, and the thoughts altogether 
led astray from the practical truth, so emphatically stated by the 
apostle, We love him because he first loved us. 1 John iv. 19.) But 
let this foundation be once laid by faith, and we then read the page of 
nature with a religious eye, and the heart learns to glow with more 
fervent gratitude towards its all-wise and benevolent Author. But the 
notions which Maimonides had imbibed on this subject, are the genuine 
fruit of wilful unbelief. The heart of the Jew is closed against “the 
inestimable love of God in the redemption of the world, by our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” the only root of all true love towards him; and, con- 
sequently, his love, instead of being a vital, influential principle of 
action, having its seat in the heart, and operating in the life, is, ac- 
cording to the temperament and imagination of the individual, either a 
cold, speculative, fruitless sentiment, or visionary mysticism. 

In the midst, however, of the trifling, contained in these chapters, 
we are unexpectedly relieved by the following admirable remarks 
on the nature of the human soul, well worthy of earnest and 
repeated perusal; and which, as Mr. Bernard informs us in the 
preface, induced him, contrary to his original intention, to include 
the third and fourth chapters in his selections. They contain a 
complete refutation of the dreams of the materialists, and might put 
some of our modern philosophers to the biush. 


Ch. TV. par. XIV. The soul of all flesh is the quality thereof, given to it by 
God; moreover that more excellent knowledge, which is found in the soul of man, 
is the quality of man, who is perfect in his knowledge; and it is with regard to 
this quality that it is said in the law: Let us make man in ovr IMAGE, AFTER 


dividantur: quarum prima sunt Intelligentia separate; secunda, Corpora Spherarum 
Celestium;..... tertia, Corpora... . generabilia et corruptabilia.— Moreh Ne 
chim, Pars Il. chap. xi. 
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OUR LIKENEss (Gen. i. 26.), meaning that he (man) should be possessed of that 
quality which is able to know and to comprehend those intelligences that have 
no matter, in the same manner asthe angels [do], and thus be similar to them; 





o that this is not said with regard to that form which may be perceived by the 
eye, as for instance, the mouth, the nose, the cheek-bones, or the other features 
of the body, for this is expressed by \Nf) suave; nor does it refer to the life 


which is found in every creature possessing animal life, by which it eats, drinks, 
begets, feels, and reflects; but [it refers] to that knowledge only which con- 
stitutes the quality of the soul, and it is of the quatiry or THE souL that the 
Scripture speaks [when saying] 1N OUR IMAGE, AFTER OUR LIKENESS. Now this 
quality is very often called Y53 sour, and also fy) sririv; men therefore 
ought to be ve ry careful with regard to these expressions, so as not to mistake 
them; and they must learn [to know the true meaning of ] every such expression 
Irom its context. 

XV. This quality of the soul is not composed of the elements, so that it ever 
can be again decomposed into them; nor does it proceed from the power of the 
breath [of life], so that it should stand in need of the breath [of life] in the same 
manner as the breath [of life] stands in need of the body ; but it proceeds from 
the Lord—from heaven; therefore, when the matter, which is composed of the 
elements, becomes decomposed, and when the breath [of life] also perishes (for 
this can exist no otherwise than with the body, and stands in need of the bedy, 
in all its functions), that quality is [nevertheless] not destroyed, because it does 
not in its functions stand in need of the breath [of life], but continues to 
know and to comprehend those intelligences that are distinct from all matter, 
and also to know the Creator of all things; and it lasts for ever and ever. ‘This 


is what Solomon said in his wisdom: 7'hen shall the dust return to the earth as 


it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it (Eccles. xii. 7.)-—Pp. 105 

107. 

Passing over the two chapters which Mr. Bernard has omitted, we 
are next introduced to the important subject of prophecy. And here 
our readers will bear in mind, that all the observations of Maimonides 
are directly, though tacitly, pointed against the divine mission and 
authority of Jesus Christ. This is the single conclusion of all the 
reasonings of the Jews on this subject; viz. that Jesus of Nazareth 
was not atrue prophet. Hence they commence their discussions of 
this question by defining the qualifications of the person, who, in their 
estimation, is worthy of prophecy; and which, as might be anticipated, 
are completely at variance with the character of the me« k and lowly 
Jesus. Maimonides, indeed, does not enlarge on this point; but the 
Talmud repeatedly affirms, that ‘‘ prophecy cannot rest except on a 
person distinguished by wisdom, courage, wealth, and noble birth.” Our 
author is, however, sufficiently explicit in his description of the means 
by which a candidate for the prophetic office must prepare and train 
himself for receiving the influences of the Spirit, of the manner in 
which he is affected when under those influences, and of the mode by 
which the prophetic vision is revealed to the mind’s eye, and its 
meaning made clear to the understanding. And, after stating the 
marked superiority of Moses over all other prophets, with regard to 
each of these particulars, he proceeds to the great point at issue, the 
tests by which the claims of a prophet may be tried. But though the 


general question respecting the trial of prophetical pretensions involves 
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two considerations,—( 1.) Supposing a true prophet sent from God, by 
what means can he prove himself to be so? (2.) Supposing that a 
pretender to Divine revelations should appear, by what tests can we 
disprove his claims and expose the cheat ?—it is only to the latter 
question that Maimonides does in reality direct his thoughts ; and, with 
regard to the former, the maxim seems to be, the less said the better. 
What, then. is the first test? 

\ sign, or wonder, is delivered to him, to the end that the people may know 
that God has really sent him.—P. 119. 

But, conscious that this criterion would, if fairly applied to the 
miracles of Jesus, triumphantly establish his claim, our Rabbi imme- 
diately recalls his words; he regards the sign as a thing of little or no 
value, the effect, for any thing we can tell, of enchantment or witch- 
craft; and makes the character of the prophet, for wisdom and learn- 
ing, previously ascertained and acknowledged,—that is, in plain terms, 
his degree in the rabbinical school—the real and effective ground of his 
pretensions to the prophetical office. 


XII. We do not, however, believe every one who performs a sign or wonder 


to be a prophet, unless he be a man whom we previously knew to have been 
worthy of prophecy, in consequence of his wisdom and his actions, whereby he 
was exalted above all his fellow creatures, and also to have trained himself in the 


way of prophecy, in holiness and sobriety ;* but if then he come and perform 
a sign or wonder, saying [at the same time] that Ged has sent him, we are 
commanded to hearken unto him, for it is said: Unto him ye shall hearken, 


(Deut. xviii. 15.) 
XIII. But still it is possible that he should perform asign or wonder, and yet 








not be a prophet; and as to the sign—there may be something wrong in the 
I er: but for al] that we are commanded to hearken unto him, because he, 
having been a great and wise man, and worthy of prophecy, we ought to take 
him for what he was supposed to be, for so we are commat [to do], just as 
are commanded to decide a legal case, by [the deposition of ] two honest 
witnesses, although it is possible that the) should have borne false witness; 
ince, however, with us they are [supposed to | honest [men], we ought to 
support them in their honesty. And respecting suck and the like matters 
itis said: Th eret things bel ng unto the Lord our God. but those things 
hich « ealed be ig unt , and to our children (Deut. xxix.29.); and 
again it is said: Fo ! looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart (1 Sam. xvi. 7.)—Pp. 119- 121. 


Nay, so far is our author carried in his zeal to overthrow the credit 
of the Christian miracles, that he does not hesitate to undermine, at the 
same time, the authority of even the Mosaic revelation; and to affirm 


that Moses himself was not believed in consequence of his miracles. 


* MWD) literally: and in separation, from W5 to set apart. Thus with the 
Rabbins every strictly sober man who endeavours to part with the grosser pleasures of 
the world, is called W175, and the training one’s self to eo strictly sober a life, is called 
niw' 5. But tothose who by way of hypocrisy showed themselves too punctilious in 
their abstemiousness, and who fell into the grossest self-conceit, the name of D°WITD 


Pharisees, was givenas a stigmatizxing epithet. 
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I. With regard to Moses our Rabbi, the Israelites did not believe him in 
consequence of the signs which he performed, (for he who believes in conse- 
quence of signs, must still have some suspicion in his mind whether it might 
not have been possible that the sign should have been performed by enchantment 
or witchcraft); but [on the contrary], all the signs which Moses performed in 
the wilderness were performed by him, as a [mere] matter of necessity, and 
not with the purpose of giving proof of [the truth of | his prophecy. When it 
was necessary to drown the Egyptians—he divided the sea, and plunged them 
into it. When we had need of food—he brought us down manna. When they 
were thirsty— he divided the rock for their sake. When Korah and his com- 
pany denied him—the earth swallowed them up. And so it was with all the 
other signs. 

II. Wherefore then did they believe him? [It was] in consequence of ac- 
companying him to Mount Sinai; when our own eyes and uot another's beheld, 
and when our own ears and not another’s heard, the fire, the thunderings and 
the lightnings; whilst he approached the thick darkness, and the voice spake 
unto him in our own hearing: Moses! go, and say unto them so and 
so; just as it Is said: Z'he Lord talk ith you face to face (Deut. v.4.) 
And again it is said: The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers (Deut. 





v. 3.) 

tl. But how do we know that the accompanying of him to Mount Sines 
alone was the proof of his prophecy being true, and not liable to suspicion ?— 
It is because it is said: Lo, I come unto thee ina thick cloud, that the pe ople may 
hear when I speak with thee, and we.ieve THEE FOR EVER (I Exod. xix. 9.) Con- 
sequently, bef tl they did “ lieve hi th a faith which could 

] ent y, be ore that event, they hit el1eVE im with a uth which cou 
last for ever, but with a faith which could still admit of doubt.—P p. 122, 123. 

The remarks of Stillingfleet, in reply to these extraordinary as- 
sertions, are so admirable, that we shall venture to enrich our pages 
with an extract from them : 


Maimonides lays down this for a confident maxim, 7he Israelites did not 
believe in Moses our master for the sake of the miracles which he wrought. Did 
they not? The more shame for them: and if they did, the more shame for this 
great Rabbi thus to belie them. But the reason he gives for it is, because there 
may remain some SUSPLCLON in ont ’s mind that all 
power of magic or incantation. Say you so?! What! when Moses confounded 
all the magicians in Egypt, and made thems« lves, who were the most cunning 
in these things, confess it was the finger of God, and at last give out, as not 
able to stand before Moses? Might one still suspect all this to be done by a 
magical power? Credat JupgEus Agel la, non ego. .... +» « But Maimonides 
further tells us that the miracles, which Moses wrought among the Israelites, 
were merely for necessity, and not to prove the truth of his divine commission ; 


miracles may be wrought by a 


for which he instanceth in dividing the Red Sea, the raining of manna, and the 
destruction of Corah and his complices. But setting aside that these two latter 
were the immediate hand of God, and not miracles done by Moses, yet it is 
evident that the intent of them was to manifest a divine presence among them ; 
and in the trial of Corah, Moses appeals to God’s immediate providence to 
manifest whether God had immediately employed him or no. For it is evident 
by the text (Numb. xvi. 13.), that the main charge they laid against Moses was 
ainbition and usurpation. . . . . They thought that Moe ses acted out of a privat 
design, and aimed at his own honour and authority... .... Now see how 
Moses proceeds to clear himself (which is sutfticient to stop the mouths of these 
incredulous Jews), for he lays the greatest evidence of his divine commission 
upon a present miracle (verses 28, 29.) Can any thing be more plain than that 
the only intent of this miracle was to make it appear that Moses took not his 
office upon him, but was immediately sent and employed by God in what he 
did? But that which will put an end to this controversy, is God’s giving Moses 
< miracles for that very end that the Israelites should believe 
Zz. 4G 
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power to wol 
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' him. (Exod. iv. 8,9.) And can we think they would have ever left Egypt as 
they did, and followed Moses into the wilderness, unless they had been fully con 
vinced he was a deliverer sent from God? It is true (that which the Jews speak 
so much of) the Statio in Monte Sina was a great confirmation, both to their 
own faith and to Moses his, according to what God had told him. (Exod. iii. 12.) 
But yet it follows not hence they had no fir bottom to stand on before (for 
then they might have been drowned in the Red Sea as well as the Egyptians,) 


: but God, knowing their incredulity and readiness to disobey his law, did, at 
the promulgation of it, testify to their eyes and ears his own presence in the 
midst of them. And this certainly was one of the greatest miracles of all; and 
therefore to oppose this to the evidence that is produced by miracles, is only to 
| oppose a power of working miracles to a power of doing them. So vain and 
empty, then, so false and fallacious, yea, so directly contrary to holy scriptur 


veriias non confirmatur mira uli ; for 





is that axiom of the Jews, Prophet 
miracles are sufficient evidences of divine revelation in any whom God employs, 
to all but such as are resolved not to believe them; and, as one well saith, 
Pertinaciea nullum remedium posuit Deus ; God never works miracles to convince 
obstinate atheists and wilful infidels.—Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacra, Book II. 
chap. VI. sect. 16. 





Though most of our readers may think, with this learned writer, 
that the ascription of miracles to the power of witchcraft or magic, 
deserves no other answer than contempt, it is of some importance 
to remark, that by this pretence the Jews, who were contemporary 
with our Saviour, evaded the force of his miracles and stifled their 
own convictions ; that by it, also, the arguments of the early apologists 
for Christianity were constantly and, to a certain extent, successfully 
met by the gentile philosophers, and that it continues, to this day, to 
form one of the principal features in the Jewish and Oriental theo- 
logy. Let a Jew, or a Mohammedan, be thoroughly convinced that 
the history of our Saviour’s restoring Lazarus to life, after he had 
been four days dead, and had actually begun to putrefy, is not “a 
cunningly devised fable,” but an unvarnished tale of sober facts; 
still he is not prepared to admit, what to us appears the inevitable 
and immediate consequence, that the person who performed this 
miracle must have been a teacher sent from God. The point which 
we regard as an axiom, that the facts recorded in the New Testament 
being once established, the truth of Christianity necessarily follows, 
is, with both these adversaries, a subject of subtile and plausible con- 
troversy. They both can grant the facts, and yet be not awhit nearer 
conviction than before. ‘Their conversion, therefore, is beset with 
difficulties, of which the generality of Christians can form no con- 
ception. 

But to return to Maimonides: his next chapter opens with an 


‘ 


argument which, did our limits permit, would demand a full and 
serious refutation; inasmuch as, to borrow the words of the author 
last quoted, * this must be confessed the strongest and most plausible 
plea the present Jews have for their infidelity ;” the perfection and per- 
petuity of the Mosaic law. 
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1. With regard to the law, it is clear and manifest, that it is a commandment 
which is to last for ever and ever, and which does not admit of any alteration, 
diminution, or addition; for it is said: What thing soever I command you, 
observe to do it ; THOU SHALT NOT ADD THERETO, NOR DIMINISH FROM IT (Deut. 
xii. 32.) Again it is said: But those things which are revealed belong unto us 
and to our children For EVER, that we may do all the words of this law (Deut. 
xxix. 29.) Behold! this informs us, that, with respect to all the words of the 
law, we are commanded to perform the same ror ever. Moreover it is said: An 
ordinance FOR EVER in your generations (Numb. xv. 15.) ; and again it is said: 
It is not in heaven (Deut. xxx. 12.) 

II. Behold! this informs us that no prophet is allowed to introduce hence- 
forth any innovation. Should therefore any man arise either from among the 
nations or from among Israel, and perform any sign or wonder, and declare that 
the Lord has sent him to add any commandment, or to diminish any command- 
ment, or to explain any of the commandments in such a way as we have not 
heatd from Moses; or if he were to say that the commandments which have 
been commanded to the Israelites are not [to last] for ever, and from generation 
to generation, but that they were only temporary commandments: then, behold! 
that man is a false prophet, (for behold! he came to deny the prophecy of 
Moses), and so he is to be destroyed by strangulation in consequence of his 
having dealt proudly by thus speaking in the name of the Lord, things which 
He has not commanded him; for He, blessed he His name! has [on the con- 
trary] enjoined Moses, that this commandment should be unto us and to our 





children ror ever, and God is not a man that he should lie—Pp. 127—130. 


The perfection thus claimed for the written law is of course extended 
to the oral law also; and thus every jot and tittle of modern Judaism 
is represented to its deluded followers as confirmed by the unchange- 
able word of the Almighty, and as destined, by its divine Author, to 
continue unimpaired, without “alteration, addition, or diminution,” to 
the end of time. 

Referring our readers to the works of Hoornbeek and Limborch, of 
Stillingfleet and Kidder, for a complete discussion of this subject, we 
shall simply suggest the most obvious answers to the arguments here 
adduced, and proceed with our analysis of the remainder of the volume. 
The passages quoted in par. I. do not bear out the conclusion deduced 
from them. The text (Deut. xii. 42.) prohibits the Jews from making 


- 


any addition to the law, which God has enjoined; * but it surely does 
not imply that the Almighty has bound himself under the same 
restriction. Again, the words “for ever,” cobiyd or cobw sy, on 
which the Rabbins lay so much stress, are used in other places, where 
it is clear that they cannot involve the idea of eternity, but point only 
to the end of some definite period, to which the context refers.t This 
expression, therefore, is not conclusive against other passages which 
directly pronounce the institutions of the law to be temporary, still 
less against the authority of unquestionable miracles. The Jewish 
argument also makes no distinction between the moral law, which, 
being founded on the essential difference between good and evil, must 

* A Jew must be blessed with no ordinary share of impudence, who can lay his hand 


the Talmud, and quote such a passage as this, 


1 g 
+t See Ex xxi. 6 1 i ye 
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be universal and perpetual in its obligation, and those positive institu- 
tions, whether of a civil or of a religious nature, which are binding 


only because they are commanded, and which may be rescinded by 


the same authority by which they were at first enjoined. Further, 
the charge of mutability, which is brought against God on the suppo- 
sition that He annuls by a subsequent revelation those institutions, 
which by a preceding one He had established, takes for granted the 
whole point at issue. For, if the Mosaic ritual were, at the time of 
its appointment, intended to be perpetual, the abolition of it, under 
the Christian dispensation, would certainly imply a change in the 
counsels of the Almighty: but we contend, that the ceremonial law 
was ordained, from the very beginning, only as an introduction to a 


more perfect state of things; and that the second dispensation is 
therefore not a change, but a completion of the original design. With 
regard to the civil polity of the Jews, it is quite clear that its con- 
tinuance depended on their continued obedience to the whole revealed 
will of God, and that the present dispersion of the Jews, among all 
the nations of the earth, is in perfect accordance with the predictions 
of the Old Testament. 

Our author having disposed of miracles as not capable of affording 
an incontrovertible proof of a divine mission, we naturally inquire, 
what test has he substituted in their stead? The reply is as follows : 

I. Any prophet that may arise for us, (i. e. for our benefit) and say: that the 
n, like one of the signs of Moses 
1a, which consisted in a change 


} 
} 


Lore 


our 


is sent him—need not perform any sig 


] 
t . 
Rabbi, or like the signs of Elijah or Elis] 





in the course of nature; but his sign ought [to consist in this, namely], that he 
foretell things which are to happen in the world, and that his words be verified ; 
for it is said: And if thou say in thine heart: How shall we know the word, §c. 
(Deut. xviii. 21). 

II. Therefore if a man come, who is worthy of prophesying through the 
operation of the Lord, and moreover if he come neither to add nor to diminish, 
but to serve the Lord by [fulfilling] the commandments of the law, they must 
unto him: divide the sea before us; or: call a dead body into life before 
us, or [do any of] the like things, and then we will believe thee: but they must 

y unto him: If thou be a prophet, foretell things that are to happen; and so 
he tells them, and we wait to see, whether his words will come to pass, or 
vhether they will not come to pass. And, should even the least thing [of what 
he foretold] fail, it will be evident that he is a false prophet ; but if all his words 
come to pass, he must be looked upon by us to be a faithful man. We must 
however examine him many times, and if all his words are found to be true, 
then behold! that man is a true prophet, just as it is said of Samuel: And all 
Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was established to be a 


prophet of the Lord (1 Sam. iii. 20).—Pp. 139, 140. 


not say 





Here, in the first place, it is amusing to watch the Proteus forms of 
infidelity. We are now told that the signs of Moses actually ‘ con- 
sisted in a change in the course of nature;” and yet ‘the Israelites 
did not believe in him, in consequence of the signs which he performed.” 


Again, the contemporaries of our Saviour were continually demanding 
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of Him “a sign from heaven;” and on one occasion, their mode of 
reasoning clearly proves that they meant a sign “ike one of the signs 
of Moses our Rabbi;*” and our Saviour, in reply, gives them a 
prophecy of His own resurrection. So that the Rabbins of the twelfth 
century flatly condemn the infidelity of their forefathers, and demand 
that the question shall stand on the precise ground on which our 
Saviour himself placed it. This passage, however, is open to a graver 
charge than that of inconsistency. For, by what name shall we cha- 
racterize the presumptuous wickedness of dictating to an ambassador 
from heaven, what kind of proof he shall produce of his divine 
commission? We must not say, Do this: but we must say, Do that! 
Truly here is no inconsistency between the first and the twelfth 
centuries. ‘The men, who can write and sanction such a sentiment as 
this, are the genuine descendants of those, who witnessed unmoved 
the mighty works of Jesus, and then exclaimed, ** Let Him now come 
down from the cross, and we will believe Him.” 

But to proceed: our author, having stated that the non-fulfilment 
of a prediction disproves the claim of the person who uttered it, lays 
down the following exception to this rule, arising from the subject of 
the prophecy : 

VI. With regard to any fatal things which the prophet may foretell, as, for 
instance, if he were to foretell that such and such a person will die, or that in 
such and such a year there will be a famine or war, or the like things; and if it 
happen that his words do not come to pass; this cannot be considered as dis- 
proving his prophecy, and we must not say: behold! he has spoken, and yet it 
never came to pass; for the Holy One, blessed be He! is slow to anger, and of 
great kindness, and repenteth Him of the evil; moreover it is possible, that they 
(the sinners) have repented, and obtained pardon, as was the case with the 
people of Nineveh; or [it may be] that He has given them a respite, as was the 
case with Hezekiah. 

VII. But if he (the prophet) assure [people] of any good, foretelling that it 
will be so and so; and yet the good, which he foretold, do not come to pass, then 
it is evident that he is a false prophet; inasmuch as every thing good which 
God decrees, though it be on a certain condition, is not retracted by Him ; so 
that we do not find that He ever retracted any good promise, except at the 
destruction of the first temple, when He assured the righteous, that they should 
not be destroyed with the wicked ; and yet retracted His word.—Pp. 143—145. 

This distinction is correct: but mark the inference from it. 

Behold! you are then informed that the prophet can only be tried by the 
cood which he foretells. Pp. 146, 147. 

This conclusion is very ingeniously made more general than the 
premises: for they refer only to one of the two general questions on 
this subject, that the failure of the test disproves the claim of a false 
prophet; and the logical inference should stand thus, “ Behold! you 
are then informed that the falsehood of a pretender to prophecy 
can only be detected by the failure of the good which he foretells.” 


* John vi. 30, 31 
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According to our author, a true prophet cannot be proved to be so by 
the fulfilment of the evil, which he has denounced against impenitent 
sinners. How erroneous is this conclusion the present state of Israel 
too awfully testifies ! 

The importance of ascertaining and rendering familiar to the Christian 
world the real opinions and arguments of the Jews on the subject of 
prophecy, will, we doubt not, fully justify, in the estimation of our 
readers, the length to which we have extended our remarks. With 
the exception of the single argument grounded on the notion of the 
perpetuity of the Mosaic law, their whole reasoning, if such it can be 
called, is an ingenious evasion of the true question. The tests, by 
which alone we can try the pretensions of any teacher sent from God, 
are, by the confession of Maimonides himself, miracles and prophecy : 
the claims of Jesus, when tried by either of these tésts, are unquestion- 
able: He therefore was a teacher sent from God. Nay, replies the 
Jew, there must be some fallacy in this reasoning, because he denied 
the prophecy of Moses. This is the whole sum of their argument. 
But is it not possible that the fallacy may lie, not in our proof, but in 
their objection? And, if the fact that the miracles were performed 

sts on evidence which cannot be shaken,—if the prediction, relative 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and the present state of the Jews, is at 
this day so fulfilled, that the whole world are witnesses of its truth ;— 
we cannot but feel that the Jew is guilty of deliberate sin, if he refuse 
to examine on which side the fallacy reaily does lie. And should these 
remarks meet the eye of any child of Israel, we would earnestly and 
affectionately entreat him to weigh well the following simple words, 
in which Jesus himself has anticipated their objection and refuted it. 
Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : Tam 

t come to destroy, but to fulfil. Matt. v. 17. 


( To be concluded in our next Number. 
> 


A RT. I1.—R: vie wers Re vicwe d — Monthly Re vie nN. October, 1831 Py 
London: Henderson. 


Tur vehemence, with which certain Reviewers have been pleased to 
express their opinions of Mr. Todd’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer, 
may be taken for a criterion of the very sensitive state of their minds 
upon’the subject of which it treats. The sentiments of the Edinburgh 
Review were perfectly natural, and worthy of the school to which it 
belongs ; and it can hardly have escaped the reader's notice, that it is 
becoming a fashion to call in question the merits of the Reformation. 
The disciples of Erastus, who profess liberal opinions in theology, and 


affect to look with the most candid indifference upon all systems of 
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religious belief, can see no fault but in the Protestant Church of 
England ; and are free from the bigotry of supposing, that there were 
any errors or corruptions in the Church of Rome, any occasion for the 
Reformation, any wisdom or virtue in the spirit with which it was car- 
ried on, or any benefits which it has produced upon the religious 
rights or the civil freedom of mankind. The Romanist has learned to 
bear his part in all these professions of liberality, and is willing to 
coalesce with every description of sceptics and sectaries in declaiming 
upon the rights of conscience, and the freedom of religious opinion, 
which the Church of Rome has now for twelve centuries been labour 
ing to suppress ; but of which the defence is now assumed as a con- 
venient pretext for hostility tothe Church of England; for undermining 
the basis upon which both the spiritual and civil establishment of that 
Church is founded ; and for disputing the authority which it claims, 
the doctrines which it teaches, and the offices which it administers. 
We are ready to believe, that ainong the Romanists, and among the 
Sectaries, there are many conscientious and good men; many men of 
high and inflexible principle, of large and varied information, who 
take no part in this alliance, or in the object to which it is directed : 
many who feel that the differences between Protestant and Catholic 
Dissenters are such as cannot be compromised or reconciled; and 
who, though they may desire some further reformation in the Church 
of England, are strongly opposed to its suppression, and to the remo- 
val of that mild and equitable moderation, with which she holds the 
balance between conflicting opinions, and sustains the main principles 
of our common Christianity. But there is a radical party in religion, 
as well as in politics: disguising their love of democracy, and not 
avowing their studied infidelity, they aim, not at renovation, hut revo- 
lution; and they care not what are the elements of which the force is 
combined, if the combined force is but sufficient for the overthrow of 
the established institutions of the country. In the Edinburgh Review, 
it would be difficult to discover any religious principle but Deism, or 
any aim but political anarchy; the change of every thing, and the 
settlement of nothing. In the same spirit the popish radical courts 
the protestant radical, by joining in the cry of religious liberty; and 
the protestant congratulates the papist on his emancipation from civil 
restraints, till he forgets the spiritual bondage in which he is en- 
thralled. In this state there is room for the insinuation, that ther 
was no great occasion for the Reformation, that it was no extraordi- 
nary perfection to which it was carried, and that the Church of 
England lays claim to an apostolical succession, of which the Protest- 
ant disputes the reasonableness, and the Catholic denies the authority. 
The combination is confirmed by their secular interests, and their 
jealousy of the property of the Church ; to which both are cordially 
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agreed, that the Church of England has no claim ;—it was spoiled 
from us, and our pious ancestors, say the Catholics ; it shall devolve 
upon us, and our enlightened children, respond the Sectaries. 

It is too obvious, that there is a general connivance on the part of 
the periodical press, in favour of this avowed indifference, of this dis- 
guised hostility to the Church of England ; few will incur the charge 
of bigotry in upholding its claims ; few will lose the praise of libera- 
lity, in compromising with every variety of religious belief. The best 
possible instructors (as they have been vainly called) are more com- 
monly the followers than the guides of the humour of the day, and 
they are bought and sold and transferred from party to party, and 
made to change their sentiments, with a versatility which nothing but 
the experience of every day could render credible. The reader who 
knows the name of the “‘ Monthly Review,” and is acquainted with its 
old connexion with the Arian, or, as they love to call themselves, the 
Liberal Dissenters, will hardly be prepared to learn, that the theo- 
logical department of that review has been, for some time, conducted 
with a most<lecided leaning to popery, and an aversion from every 
thing protestant. ‘The Reviewer rebuts, with just indignation, the 
charge of being deistical, a charge which is certainly not deserved. 
One of his medical associates occasionally writes, with considerable 
force and eloquence, on subjects of natural theology, and the proofs 
of providential design: but the theological critic is a zealous Roman- 
ist and Anti-protestant. In this character, he undertook the defence 
of Doctor Lingard’s Account of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which he represented as a casual, not a concerted transaction :—in the 
review of Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England, the right of 
private judgment was called in question, and the abuses to which it is 
liable were exposed :—the Life of Bishop Middleton gave occasion to 
a censure of the marriage of the Clergy, and its effects upon the zeal 
and usefulness of the missionary —in minor articles, the writer professes 
himself “no great admirer of the thing called the Reformation.” No 
opportunity is lost of classing the Church of England with “ other 
sects,” heretically divided from the Church of Rome, and of condenn- 
ing all attempts of the Protestants for diffusing religious knowledge 
at home and abroad, whether by the preaching of missionaries or the 
circulation of Bibles and tracts. We must not overlook one article, of 
such extraordinary virulence as Daniel O’ Connell himself could not 
have surpassed, upon the state of the Irish Church, in which the 
writer falls into the small mistake of condemning the Archbishop of 
Cashel for the accumulated preferments which he has bestowed upon 
his son, when the said Archbishop never had a son to receive them. 

The spirit of the Monthly Review was professedly what is called 


} 


liberal ; it was distinguished by the correctness of its analyses, and in 
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former times, it exhibited much critical and classical erudition, contri- 
buted by the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge. But it is now wisely 


emarked by the present Editor, “that 7% mpora mutantur ET NOS 

itamur inillis was a maxim not more true in the days of Virgil, than 
it is in ours:” and although the maxim, thus recited, was assuredly 
never read by Virgil nor written by Horace, it is not therefore the less 
appropriate to the present spirit of the Monthly Review, popish in its 
religious, and utterly radical in its political, principles. No other proof 
of its radicalism can be required, beyond its modest proposition, that 
for the opinions which they are severally supposed to entertain, not on 
the Reformation, but on the Reform Bill, the Bishops should be 
excluded from the House of Lords, the Duke of Cumberland should 
he removed from the succession, and the Duke of Sussex be appointed 
Guardian of the Princess Victoria in the stead of her excellent and 
imiable mother, the Duchess of Kent, and that political unions should 


be organized throughout the kingdom, on such terms, as should render 


them not amenable to the laws. The newspapers noticed the passing 
of similar resolutions at a low meeting of radicals and REV. MRs. 
with Irish names in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 

To such associations, the Monthly Review, combining the popish 
cealot with the revolutionary partizan, cannot fail to be acceptable : 
and it is of importance to know, that there is such an organ of such a 
party. The observations published in this review, on the Life of 
Cranmer, may be of use in shewing that the controversial spirit of 
modern popery is not such as might be inferred from the writings 
of Mr. Eustace, or Mr. C. Butler, candid and liberal, but a spirit of 
unchanged and unchangeable bigotry and intolerance. The remarks 
which we have made upon the unity of purpose entertained by the 


Catholic and political radicals, are justified by the following pas- 


Any man whose eyes are not wilfully sealed against passing events, must 
urly see that the days of the Established Church of England are already num- 
1, and that it is rapidly drawing towards the close of its disastrous career. 
very event which takes place, whether abroad or at home, in favour of liberty, 
is a blow struck at the out-works of that fabric.... The discussions about 

irch-property will then begin in good earnest: the theories about the sacred- 
ness of tithes, and about their being as validly secured to the Clergy, as any 
private property is to any private gentleman, will be blown, by an indignant 
people, into the air..... and then we shall behold the complete downfal of a 
Church, which kas literally nothing to maintain it but acts of parliament, and 
evenues plundered from the Church of a former age.—P. 224. 


It is not, however, the temporalities of the Established Church, 
which excite the envy and indignation of the reviewer: it is the Re- 
formation itself which is the cause of his offence, or he would have 
written with more moderation of 

. the unworthy proceedings, the selfish intrigues, the weak sophistry, and the 
NO. X. iu 
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mental errors, by the assistance of which that historical imposture, valled 
t} hte} vation, W commenced and carried on.-—P. 225. 
It is written of the academical life of Cranmer— 


We by no means blame “ the fellow” for falling in love, although he knew 
+ 


that marriage must cost him his fellowship, according to the statutes of his col- 
lece; we shall here only remark, that the man who married at the age of 
twenty-three must have then had a very small notion of devoting himself to the 
service of a Church, which required its ministers to observe the strictest celibacy. 
Nor do we think that we greatly err in supposing, that this hunting, hawking 
young gentleman, skilled in the bow, and brought up among the better sort of 





tudents at Cambridge, who are very seldom the most moral characters in 
the world, was, in fact, rather more given to dissipation than to study, at least 
to the study of theology..... This “ fellow,” taking to himself a wife at the 
age of twenty-three, did not then intend himself for the Church, and, of course, 
paid no regard to the course of study necessary for that vocation.—P. 226. 
Mrs. Cranmer having died, . .. . the “ fellow” was restored to his fellowship. 
He was appointed lecturer in divinity in his own College, and it is said, 
have no doubt with great truth, that his mode of discharging the office, con- 
tributed to forward the Reformation ; for, not having been properly founded in 
theological doctrine, he confined all his studies in that way to the Scriptures.— 


T bid. 


Our acquaintance with the Universities does not dispose us to 


we 


depreciate the moral character of the better sort of students at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, where the honours which they obtain are an 
indirect proof of the course which they pursue. We shall not inquire 
from whence the reviewer derives his information; but if, in the time 
of Cranmer, the character of these students was at a low. ebb, the 
fault can hardly be charged upon Protestantism. It must be known 
to the Reviewer, that the celibacy of the Clergy, of which he is so 
strenuous an advocate, is a matter not of faith but of discipline, and, 
therefore, not unchangeable ; and that Eustace, who was aware of its 
abuses, recommended the requisite change to the favourable conside- 
ration of his Church. Protestants will readily admit that Cranmer’s 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and his mode of discharging his 
office of Lecturer in Divinity, contributed to forward the Reformation, 
which is founded upon the Scriptures: and they will take it for a 
proof of the vigour of Cranmer’s mind, that he devoted himself to 
these sacred studies, in preference to the popular jargon of the scho- 


‘not having been properly founded 


‘ 


lastic theology: but to assert that 
in theological doctrine, he confined all his studies in that way to the 
Scriptures ” is not only to deny the fundamental principle of Protest- 
antism, which is the sufficiency of the Scriptures, but to betray the 
low opinion which Papists entertain of those Scriptures, that there is 


hich the written word of 


some scheme of theological doctrine, to w 
God is subordinate. Wethank the Reviewer that he has not compro- 
mised this opinion of his Church. 

Cranmer and the Reformation are placed in a new light in the 


following passages, in which the writer displays considerable skill in 
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calling names and imputing motives, and leaves us to the inference, 
that there are readers, to whom these polemical accomplishments may 
convey instruction and delight. 

Cranmer, having sacrificed his fellowship to a wife at the age of twenty-three, 
had become, at the age of thirty-six, a confirmed hypocrite.—P. 227. 

He adroitly concealed his sacrilegious nuptials, having been, as indeed we 
have had occasion to observe, thoroughly experienced in the ways of hypocrisy. 
—P. 228 : ‘ ‘ , 

Wherever we turn our eyes in the early stages of the Reformation, we may 
plainly see, that it had its origin in the passions of men..... We are not at 
all surprised to hear it said, that such a man as this had the Protestant cause at 
heart. We believe that he had, because it was the only resource for the gratifi- 
cation of his passions, and the preservation of his means of subsistence.—P. 229. 

We hardly know which to consider the grosser act of turpitude, the base 
truckling sophistry of the King, or the remorseless effrontery of the Bishop, 
in daring to officiate at the altar of God which he had polluted by his perjury. 

-P. 230. 

Another scene of this man’s life, now opens upon us, which, for the sake of 
human nature, we would gladly have passed over, if it had not been defended by 
Mr. Todd, in terms that shew that Mr. Todd would himself have pursued the 
same abominable line of conduct. We have seen, that, from the beginning, Cran- 
mer, who certainly was at best but a shallow theologian, affected to doubt, and 
indeed on more than one occasion denied, the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. 
Now he well knew that he could not be consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 

. without taking the oath of fidelity to the pontiff. It was never for a 
moment supposed, that this oath interfered in any manner whatever with the 
allegiance, which the subject owed to his Sovereign, that is to say with the civil 
allegiance, for none other had been rendered or been required to be rendered to 
the Sovereign of England, at least until an Act of Parliament made him -also 
head of the Church of England. Cranmer, however, held that the king was 
without any Act of Parliament, supreme head of the Church here, and that to 
him alone the oath of fidelity is due. .... The oath is taken with a protest, sig- 
nifying, in plain terms, that it was not taken at all. We think that we need do 
no more than cite the passage which gives an account of this transaction, to 
raise up every honourable mind in arms against the perpetrators, as well as the 
defender, of as deliberate and as unblushing an example of prevarication and 
perjury, as any that has ever been recorded in the Old Bailey. .... . Duplicity 
and perjury are here joined together in one crime, from which not all the decla- 
mation and sophistry of all the protestant authors who have ever written on this 
subject can vindicate the tainted character of Cranmer.—Pp. 230—232. 

If it will please the Reviewer, we are very willing to admit that the 
Reformation had its origin in the passions of men, and in the neces- 
sity of restraining the excessive cupidity, and of resisting the daring 
encroachments, which the passions of a corrupt hierarchy tempted 
thein to make on the rights and properties of foreign nations. The 
Romanist knows, in what passions, and under what circumstances, the 
extravagant issue and sale of indulgences, which was the ostensible 
cause of the Reformation, originated ; how the passions of men ope- 
rated in the manner in which this sale was conducted ; and how the 
passions of Luther were roused to indignation at this intolerable 
abuse. We need not to be told, how the circumstances of the times 
were made to gratify the uncontrollable passions of Henry VIIL., nor 
mean we to undertake the defence of that ferocious and capricious 
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tyrant, the very monster of the Reformation; but till we are taught, 
that the worst and most violent passions of the worst and most violent 
men, may not be used as the instruments of Divine Providence in the 
accomplishment of a good and gracious purpose, we shall not think it 
necessary to remove the stigma which the Romanist would fasten 
upon the English branch of the Reformation, in consideration of the 
ruthless tyrant’s useful rage. The charge of duplicity which the Re- 
viewer is so confident in bringing against Cranmer, and in defying his 
apologists to refute, has its real and original foundation in the usurpa- 
tion of the spiritual, as well as the civil, supremacy by the Pope. Of 


1 


the civil usurpation, and of the determination of Henry to abolish it, 
we have spoken in a former article ; and, offensive as it may appear to 
the Reviewer, we have a perfect conviction of the truth of Cranmer’s 
doctrine, that as far as any earthly supremacy was concerned, the King 
was without any Act of Parliament supreme, and that if he had not 
the supremacy in himself, and in his royal office, no act of Parliament 
could have conferred it. Of the spiritual supremacy, we deny, with 
the most rigid and scrupulous of the Dissenters, that any earthly 
power can claim it, or that there is any earthly power to whieh spiri- 
tual allegiance is due, by which an oath of spiritual fealty can be 


claimed, or to which any man is responsible for any spiritual duty 


and we challenge the proof of the ancient and apostolical tradition, of 
the power of the Pope to confirm Bishops consecrated by Bishops, to 
deliver to them any authority or to require of them any service. Did 
St. Paul confirm the consecrations or ordinations of Timothy and 
Titus, or did the orders which they conveyed require any further 
validity? Was the prelacy of Cyprian at Carthage, or of Ambrose at 


? 


Milan, subject to the sanction of their contemporary at Rome? was it 


invalid without his sanction, or dependent on a promise of suit and 


ervice to him? When was this power claimed over the Bishops of 


the Western Church? When was it conceded by the Bishops of the 


Eastern Church, or extorted from the Christians of St.Thomas? At 
the time of the Reformation, it was impossible not to renounce this 
invasion of the immunities and independence of the English Church ; 


the usurped authority of the Pope was to be sustained or rejected ; 


there was no other alternative. Cranmer was placed in circumstances 
of no ordinary difficulty ; he protest d against the oath of allegianc: 
to the authority of the Pope, and became the first protestant and in- 
dependent Archbishop of Canterbury, an 1, by his protest, the claims 
of the pre tended mother of all Church were abated and determined. 
Hence arises the declamatory virulence, which the partizan of the 
Papacy must be permitted to indulge: 

almost every page of Cra ner’ life, teems with insta es of hi hypo 


> 92% 
risv and mea iness.—P. 233 
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...+. let this sordid slave speak for himself. We shall not defile our page 
with the whole of his letters to the Kin ..e.+@ few extracts will be sufficient 
to shew his utter destitution of conscientious feeling, and his almost incredible 
paseness. ~I bid. 

We here find the king and the primate partners in a judicial murde: 
as they had hitherto been in acts of hypocrisy and tyranny, such as have no 
arallel in the records of England.. It would require an ample volume to point 
ut all the inconsistencies, errors, crimes, and follies in the life of Cranmer, by 
which this foul and bloody judgment against Anne Boleyn was followed. ‘There 
are, however, a few passages which we cannot altogether omit, as they place in 
. very striking point of view, the great blessings which the Reformation bro ight 
upon this country.—P. 234. 

In short, no weather-cock could be more obedient to the wind, than the voic 
of Cranmer was upon every occasion, great as well as small, to the dictates of 
Henry.—P. 236. 

Cranmer’s gross ingratitude to Cromwell..... is another of the many blots 


} 


which combine to render his memory detestable in the eyes of every man of 


1 


right feeling. Abundant matter for censure might be found in the conduct of 
Cranmer during the reign of Edward VI. and the short usurpation of Lady Jane 
Grey, whom the Archbishop supported, until he saw that her cause became des- 
He then endeavoured to pal his treason in the best manner he 
saying, that he had been over-persuaded to do this, and constrained to 
it, according to his usual habits of servility and mean dissimulation. All 

his efforts, however, could not save him,.....and the abominable system of 





persecution for religious opinions, which Cranmer had particularly established, 
while his star was in the ascendant, was now by a retributive justice turned 


inst himself and his abettors.—P. 237. 
[t is not true, that Cranmer particularly established the abc minable 
tem of persecution for religious opinions. The abominations of 
that system were of earlier origin, and were in full operation in the 
of Wiclif, and Lord Cobham; of John Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague; and were not unknown to the Albigenses and Waldenses, 
whom the Monthly Reviewer would now make the just victims of 
sedition and revolt. This system, inherent in the practice of the 
Romish Church, gave no offence in the age of Cranmer, and he was 
not so far above the prejudices of his age as to suppress it; and 


though the boy-king, as he is called, revolted from the practice, it wa 
revived in all its terrors in the reign of the meek and gentle papist, 
Mary, and her amiable and compassionate consort, Philip; and his 
worthy agent, the Duke d’Alva, shewed no compunction in diffusing 
its spirit through the Netherlands. The abominable system of perse- 
cution for religious opinions did not cease before the establishment of 
protestantism under Elizabeth, in whose reign Mr. Turner has shewn, 
that penalties were inflicted, not on religions opinions, but poli- 
tical offences. The civil proscriptions of the Romanist were the con- 
sequence of the sedition and treason in which he was engaged. 
After going through the mockery of a trial, but not less a mockery than thos« 
il farces, which he had himself enacted upon similar occasions, Cranmer 


condemned to be burnt.... We feel for the man, and wish to do no more 


merely to touch the outlines of that miserable series of shifts and vacilla- 
upon which a set of fools have conferred the title of martyrdom.—P, 23 
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We cannot but look with feelings of unfeigned compassion, upon the intellec- 
; tual blindness of those Sectatians who set up such aman as Cranmer, taking 
f him even as he is portrayed by his most enthusiastic admirers, as.an example of 
morality, an authority in matters of faith, and a martyr, bearing witness by, his 
blood to the truth of the doctrines which he inculeated. It is manifest, from his 
conduct, towards the close of his life, and, indeed, from the complexion of his 
entire career, that there was no principle which he would not have sacrificed ; 
no proposition which he would not have retracted, or adopted, in order to pro- 
mote his interests. When the question was of his life, we have seen the facility 
with which, on six or seven different occasions, he repeated his allegiance t6 that 
Church which it had been the business of his whole episcopal reign. to betray 
and to overthrow. Could he have escaped the stake, he would have abandoned 
any truth and signed any falsehood. A willing sacrifice to his own principles, 
whatever they were, he undoubtedly was not: to give him the title of a martyr, 
is, therefore, a misappropriation of language, calculated only to deceive igno- 
rance, and to flatter the prejudices of credulity —P. 240. 


And is it part of the boasted wisdom and liberality of the nine- 
teenth century, that Protestants have so fallen in public estimation, as 
to be the objects of “ the unfeigned compassion” of the Catholies, to 
be openly called “a set of fools,” to be told of “ the thing,” and, the 
‘historical imposture called the Reformation,” and to be taunted 
with ‘the intellectual blindness of Sectarians,” and with a “ misap- 
propriation of language, calculated only to deceive ignorance, and to 
flatter the prejudices of credulity?’’ ‘These are the bland sentiments, 
the meek expressions of modern popery, of modern popery most 
consistently co-operating with radical politicians for the overthrow 
of the Church of England. Of the transactions of the party in 
Ireland, we here say nothing; of words, spoken in or out of Parlia- 
ment, we take no notice; the vehemence of the speaker may have 
carried his passions beyond his judgment, or his words may have been 
inaccurately reported. Our censure is confined to the litera scripta, 
to words deliberately composed, and deliberately published in a 
review, in a series of reviews, in other respects not weakly conducted, 
and calculated for circulation among a respectable class of readers, of 
readers nevertheless not friendly to Protestantism, or to the existing 
institutions of the country. It is painful to reflect, that the Monthly 
Review should be prostituted to such a party, and that such a party 
should have strength and power to support such a review. Our pre- 
sent remarks have been chiefly confined to its indirect attacks on 
Protestantism and the Reformation: on a future occasion, we may 
examine its avowed hostility to the Church of England. 

For calling Cranmer a martyr, Protestants are called “a set of fools,” 
and charged with “a misappropriation of language, calculated only to 
deceive ignorance, and flatter the prejudices of credulity.” Let honest 
Fox bear the blame for recording that Cranmer had especially “ to 
rejoice, that dying in such a cause he was to be numbered among 
Christ’s martyrs, much more worthy the name of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, than he whom the Pope falsely before did canonize.” 
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We have, on more than one occasion, stated our great disinclination 
to enter upon the discussion of any subject, which may prima facie 
appear to be exclusively political. That our reasons for adopting such 
a course have been founded upon principles of the strictest honour and 
impartiality, no one, who has perused the pages of the Curist1an 
RemMEeMBRANCER for the last thirteen years, can for a moment doubt; 
and, therefore, it is, that with less reluctance we resume the discus- 
sion of the much-bandied question of Negro Emancipation. We are 
quite convineed, that it must appear, to a majority of our friends, a 
work of supererogation, to enter into any defence of the motives by 
which we are actuated. We are as hostile to the perpetuation of 
slavery, as the most ignorant, or most fanatical declaimer of the Anti- 
Slavery Society; but, when the house of God is converted into a 
political lecture-room—when truth is garbled for the purposes of fac- 
tion—and the Gospel itself perverted into an instrument of revolu- 
tionary triumph—it would not only be folly, but absolute crime, to 
remain supine observers of the proceedings of a class of adventurers, 
who are not only enemies of their country, but of the established 
Church—who, under the cloak of religion, and the Tom-Paine prin- 
ciples of the “ rights of man,” stand forward as the apostles of misrule, 
and the enemies of all social order. 

It is a source of peculiar grief, to be compelled to designate, in 
this manner, any class of professing Christians ; but all minor con- 
siderations must be thrown aside, all feelings of attachment to the 
common cause placed in abeyance, when the first principles of thi 
Gospel are violated, and the golden rule of “doing to others as w: 
would they should do unto us” is become a dead letter. Vo say that we 
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have viewed the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Society with disgust, 
would convey but a faint idea of the detestation with which we have 
beheld and deprecated their gross misconduct. Not only has it been 
their object to disguise truth, but to exalt falsehood— not only have 
they masked their nefarious designs under the garb of religious 
purity, but they have absolutely dared, in the pride of their hearts, to 
denounce all who differ from them, as disciples of Anti-Christ, and 
utterly unworthy to live under the Gospel dispensation—as persons 
who ought to be disfranchised from the enjoyment of the blessings of 
freedom under a British government! ! 

To us, such language conveys an irrefutable argument against the 
Anti-Slavery Society. We are convinced, that if their cause rested 
upon the pure and immoveable rock of the Gospel, it would require no 
meretricious aids to make it triumphant,—if their object were the pro- 
mulgation of truth, and the emancipation of the slave alone, no appeal 
to the passions—no thrice-repeated tales of forgotten horrors—no 
concealment of facts favourable to the colonists, would be necessary. 
But the case is not so. We have always stood prominently forward 
as the champions of the benighted African,—but because we have in- 
culeated the doctrine of subduing their own degrading passions, before 
they are admitted to the full enjoyment of the privileges of a civilized 
community—because we have deprecated the notion of putting an 
edged tool into the hands of a madman—and advocated the introduc- 
tion of the light of reason, before the pearl of freedom was cast to a 
benighted race—we have been subjected to a degree of calumny, 
which nothing but a consciousness of the purity of our intentions, and 
the soundness of the principles upon which we rest, could have with- 
stood ; and this course, we are proud to say, has met the approbation 
not only of the orthodox friends to whose patronage and support we 


are so deeply indebted, but has won “golden opinions from all sorts 
of men,” and made the Curistian Rememprancer not only the recog- 
nized and legitimate champion of truth, but the scourge of all those 
enemies of religion and good faith, who prostitute the banner of the 
cross for political and revolutionary purposes. 

Of the bad name that we have earned in the polluted district of 
Aldermanbury, we are proud ;—in the hatred of Socinian wolves in 
sheep's clothing we rejoice ;—for certain we are, that had we been 
accursed by their approbation, there must have been something vitally 
wrong in our pages—some worm preying upon the bud and destroy- 
ing the blossom and fruit of those principles, in the earnest propagation 
of which we have hitherto lived, and in the maintenance of which, we 
are prepared, if necessary, to die. 

Did our limits admit, we could find it in our hearts here to enter 
into a recapitulation of the origin of slavery, and its existence from 
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the first organization of society to the nineteenth century; ‘ but,” as a 
popular writer observes, “the existence of an evil is no argument in 
favour of its perpetuation,” and we shall, therefore, refer all those who 
are inclined to cavil at our remarks, to the author alluded to. We 
cannot, however, dismiss, in so summary a manner, the question as 
connected with Christianity, which is the great bugbear held up by an 
interested, and unprincipled party to delude those well-meaning, but 
mistaken, philanthropists, who pin their faith upon the sleeves of 
Messrs. Buxton, Macaulay, Lushington, and Co. 

Fortunately for us, we are spared the necessity of much research 
upon this head, by the admission of the propagandists themselves ; and 
the very able pamphlet, which stands at the head of this article, has 
supplied us with a fund of observations calculated to disabuse the un- 
wary and ill-informed, and to exhibit, in their proper and despicable 
light, the paltry subterfuges, and sophistical casuistry, by which the 
Anti-Slavery Society attempt to impose upon the public. Ina former 
article upon this question, we endeavoured to show, not only that sla- 
very existed under the Law, but that the Gospel in no one instance 
taught a violation of the established usages of nations. And, in the 
position thus assumed, we are fortified by the concurring testimony of 
the most unimpeachable and illustrious characters. The late Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton (clarum et venerabile nomen!) says, upon this 
very subject, that, “ Christianity hath left all temporal governments as 
it found them, without impeachment of any form or description what- 
ever.” Bishop Sherlock observes on this head, that the Scriptures 
are ‘‘not to be tortured to speak, concerning the civil institutions of 
society, on one side or another; for they stand clear of all disputes 
about the rights of princes and subjects ; so that disputes must be left 
to be decided by principles of natural equity, and the constitution of 
the country.” And Paley, the liberal and candid supporter of our 
Orthodox faith, is particularly explicit in shewing the impropriety of 
mixing up religion with slavery. His words are, ‘‘ Christianity can 
only operate as an alterative. By the mild diffusion of its light and 
influence, the minds of men are insensibly prepared to perceive and 
correct the enormities which folly, or wickedness, or accident, have 
introduced into their public establishments.” 

The author of the Address to the British Clergy, at page 14, asks a 
most pertinent question, which we recommend, particularly to those 
of our own Church, who may have imbibed erroneous opinions of 
their duty; nor do we think the itinerant declaimers in schismatical 
places of worship, can read the following passage, without feeling that 
they overstep the strict line of evangelical duty. The words are, 

“If. in the early ages of the world, we find slavery existing by the 
command of the Almighty ; if the New Testament dispensation came 
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to expound the meaning, and to correct the errors of the Old; if we 
observe all the crimes, corruptions, and evil practices of society, or 
even those internal misgivings of the heart, which rebel against our 
principles, clearly defined; forming a code of moral obligation, pre- 
cise, satisfactory, and comprehensive ; and if, in this case, slavery is 
not included, but, on the contrary, wretched as was its condition at the 
tine of our Saviour’s appearance, we find it expressly sanctioned ; 
must not that individual be presumpluous, who affirms that slavery is 
forbidden by Christianity? Must not that preacher abuse the pulpit, 
. when he exhorts his hearers, on religious grounds, to terminate a system 
o infinitely more humane than that, which his Divine Master examined 
and tol rat d ? ry 

Let such an instigator of disturbance peruse 1 Tim. vi. 1, “ Let as 
many servants (covAv, slaves,) as are under the yoke, count their own 
masters worthy of all honour, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed :’* and, if he be still sceptical, as to the fact, and 
thinks he is performing his duty conscientiously to God and man, by 
offering the plunder of the latter, as a sweet-smelling savour to the 
former, let him meditate on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th verses of the same 
chapter. 3.—‘ If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness;” 4.—‘‘ He is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions, and strifes of words, whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings,” 5.—‘‘ Perverse disputings 
of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of truth, supposing that gain is 
godliness: from such withdraw thyself.” 

Surely, then, those divines of the present day, who mix up slavery 
with religion, know not what spirit they are of. They cannot be 
aware of the criminal imputation which the maintenance of such 
sentiments must cast upon the Master they pretend to serve, and his 
own immediate disciples. At the very time that the streets of Rome 
echoed to the cry of the tortured slave, frequently suffering for atrivial 
or even an imaginary offence, the early propagators of the Gospel were 
searching throughout the city to reprobate vice in all its forms; they 
were holding up to public infamy and detestation the patrician volup- 
tuary ; they were, with unflinching perseverance, exposing themselves 
to martyrdom for the zeal with which they preached against the crimes 
of the nobles of the land ;—a zeal, which was inspired by a sense of 


duty, and conceived to be in strict unison with the sacred office to 








* Dr. Wells, in his paraphrase upon this verse, gives an admirable « xplanation of the 
real meaning of the Apostle, and proves incontestably the truth of our argument. “ Let 


s many as are servants under the yoke of bondage, count their own, though heathen, 


masters, worthy of all honour due fro ts to their masters, and not despise their 
tslers as being heathens, or think themselves by their professing Christianity freed from 
jection and service due to their masters; thatthe name of the Lord and his doctrine 

! pon any raccount, as dissolvin, l obligations,”’— 
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which they were ordained by Christ. Is it to be credited, then, 
that if slavery had been so obnoxious to the Gospel, as the new-light 
tinerants declare, it would not have met with equal reprobation at the 
hands of Christ and his apostles? Can the Anti-Slavery Society 
intend to charge the Founder of our Faith, and his own chosen 
twelve, with inconsistency? or, with greater blasphemy, allow the 
thought to arise, that, because they avoided meddling with peculiar 
institutions, they were time-servers, and trucklers to men in power ?— 
We pause for a reply. 

In the meantime, it may be well farther to illustrate the subject by 
observing the contrast when religion was at stake. How awful was 
the holy indignation of our Saviour, when he drove the buyers and 
sellers from the temple! when he “overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them them that sold doves,” be- 
cause they defiled the sanctuary of the living God ;—a sufficient 
proof that in his hatred of vice and impiety, when religion and morality 
were at stake, he never spared the offender. But with these he 
stopped ; he did not utterly degrade religion from its high and solemn 
character by mixing it up with political changes. Christ knew that 
certain institutions, abstractedly objectionable in their formation, were 
necessary to the existing state of society. These were not attempted 
to be violently reformed, but left to that gradual correction, which 
the general suggestions of humanity, and the progress of civilization 
amongst all classes of people, were calculated to produce. 

This progress Christianity is eminently qualified to further. To 
the poor it teaches the insignificance of hardships and trials in this 
ife, compared with the “rivers of happiness ” which flow at the 
right hand of God for evermore. It exalts the lowly, and renders 
them emulous to merit favours—it invigorates their minds against 


temporary injustice or unforeseen calamity; and by thus animating 
their hopes by the prospect of their future change, it disposes them 
to perform their allotted tasks with content—with alacrity—with 
cheerfulness. Had the missionaries in the Baptist connexion thus 
preached Christ, we should not have heard of the insurrectionary 
horrors committed by their especial converts in the Leeward Islands, 
and more recently in Jamaica. For, disguise the truth as they may, 
every reflecting mind must be convinced, that to missionary teaching — 
to a mischievous perversion of the Word of God by ignorant, unedu- 
cated fanatics,—the poor negroes have been indebted for the punish- 
ments, to which their crimes have rendered them obnoxious. 

Viewed in this light, we cannot condemn the excitement which 
exists in the minds of the planters against sectarians ;—especially as 
the fact is notorious, that, wherever the educated minister of the 


Established Churches of England and Scotland has preached the 
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Gospel of Peace, there, in an eminent degree, “ the good seed of the 
word has taken root downward and brought forth fruit upward ;” and 
the happiest consequences have resulted both to slave and master, 
We do not intend by these observations to pronounce a sweeping 
sentence of condemnation upon all missionaries ; for to the Moravians — 
we bear willing testimony—high praise is due. We name no one; 
to their own consciences they must stand or fall: but the friends of the 
African must be convinced that late proceedings have not advanced 
their cause ; since the spread of the Gospel must be inevitably re- 
tarded by the indiscriminate expulsion, however merited, of all who 
may come under the denomination of sectarians. We hope this 
portion of the resolution will be revised, at all events as far as 
regards the Moravians, and other orthodox dissenters, whose charac- 
ters will bear investigation. But when baker's boys, like Smith in 
Demerara, and pot-boys of the grade of Orton, Phillips, &c., procurs 
an eighteen-penny license, and pretend to exercise the office of the 
priesthood ; we fully coincide with the views of the Colonial Union 
of Jamaica, expressed in the following resolution :— 

‘We, the undersigned, most solemnly declare, that we arere solved, 
at the hazard of our lives, not to suffer any Baptist or other sectarian 
preacher or teacher, or any person professedly belonging to those 
sects, to preach or to teach in any house in towns, or in any districts 
of the country, where the influence of the Colonial Union extends ; 
and this we do, maintaining the purest loyalty to His Majesty King 
William the Fourth, as well as the highest veneration for the esta- 
blished religion, in defence of social order, and in strict conformity 
with the laws for the preservation of the public peace; to shield this 
portion of His Majesty’s Island of Jamaica against insurrection and 
future destruction.” 

If the missionary societies of Great Britain complain of this pro- 
ceeding, they have no one to blame but themselves. Their gross 
neglect, and unjustifiable want of caution in the choice of their 
employés have been the proximate, not to say the sole, cause of these 
apparently harsh measures ; and we have only to express a hope that 
the useful lesson afforded them will not be thrown away. At the 
same time we must say, from the return of the Jamaica slave-insur- 
rection now lying before us, and the disgusting proceedings carried 
on at places nominally devoted to religion, we do not expect much 
from the Aldermanbury clique. Even at the very moment that we are 
writing 


=? 


of the name of Baldwin, who is totally incapable of speaking, and 


meetings are holding in dissenting chapels; where a person 


but an indifferent reader, retails the stale falsehoods of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and does the bidding of his masters with all the zeal 
of a mercenary, who salves his conscience with the trite proverb— 


** My poverty, but not my will consents.’ 
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And yet, “these are thy Gods, O Israel!” in men of this mental 
calibre you repose implicit confidence, whilst the unprejudiced testi- 
mony of disinterested witnesses is either disbelieved or perverted. 

But there is a further consideration engendered in our minds by 
the perusal of the pamphlet entitled, “‘ Negro Emancipation no 
Philanthropy.” Have the abolitionists ever fairly an} dispassionately 
balanced in their minds the probable degree of good which might be 
attained by the blacks on accomplishing their freedom, compared 
with the positive degree of mischief which such a measure must 
entail upon the colonists? The coveted benefit of the first is worse 
than dubious. The declaration given in evidence before the Privy 
Council in 1827, of His Majesty’s Consul General at St. Domingo— 
that island which the friends of Negro Emancipation have so loudly 
extolled as exhibiting the realization of their warmest hopes—has 
rather disturbed our preconceived notions of the disposition of the 
Africans to labour, and their capabilities of establishing within them- 
selves the blessings of civil government. The following are among 
the queries put by the Secretary of State :— 


@. ‘“ Have the sugar plantations considerably diminished ?” 

A. “ They are almost entirely annihilated—the exportation of last 
year was 2020 lbs.: the export of 1789 was 141,089,831 lbs.!” 

Q. “Is labour voluntary or compulsory ?” 

A. “ Most distinctly compulsory, as will be seen by the tenour of 
the rural code.” 

(. “Is the whip used to compel labour ?” 

A. * By the law the use of the whip has been long abolished ; but 
military men have the privilege of using a thick stick ; and as all are 
military proprietors, I apprehend that at present, as was clearly the 
case under Toussaint, Dessalines, and Christophe, corporal punishment 
of that kind is very often inflicted, though in opposition to the law— 
an opposition of practice to theory very common in Hayti.” 

@. “If the whip be employed, are females equally subject to it?” 

A. “Thave no evidence that women are ever punished with the 
whip; but were I to judge from the brutal conduct of the men to 
the women, I should be inclined to infer that the women may suffer 
from the same violation of the law with the men to which I have just 


adverted.” 


Comment would here be superfluous. The only inference that can 
be fairly drawn is, that the ruin of the colonist would soon be followed 
by the destruction of the slave. The present extensive cultivation in 
our West India Colonies would be destroyed,—the proprietors them- 
selves reduced to beggary,—the most valuable portion of our commerce 
annihilated, accompanied with all the consequent public embarrass- 
ments, and the cries of thousands of distressed tradesmen and 
artisans, and of their wives and families thrown destitute upon the 
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world by the ruin of those from whom they received employ- 
ment. 

But, say the abolitionists, we have nothing to do with this—we care 
not, though Great Britain should become one vast lazar-house for 
the reception of the ruined whites; our philanthropy has a higher 
and a nobler object—we are interested in the fate of our “ black 
brethren,” and in the pursuit of our object we shall not pause 
because we are unjust, nor waver because we are convicted of 
inconsistency. Be it so: we have an argument still to use against 
you, the force of which you must, if honest men, recognize ; since it 
concerns both the temporal and eternal welfare of the negro ;—for, 
rest assured, that, if your chimerical schemes are ever accomplished, 
you will speedily behold the blacks, when left to themselves, relapsing 
into indolence of mind and body,—the habits of savage life, which 
had been softened, not subdued, by intercourse with the whites, re- 
appearing in full force,—the strong tyrrannizing over the weak,—the 
men beating the women, and reducing them to the actual state of 
beasts of burden,—and, in a word, every vice prevalent among barba- 
rians raging with uncontrolled violence. 

Nor is this all: by destroying the British colonies, where slavery 
exists in its mildest form, and the promulgation of the Gospel of 
Peace is daily preparing the slave for final emancipation, the aboli- 
tionists are encouraging, if not perpetuating, a far more atrocious 
system. By taking the produce of the Havannah and Brazil for 
consumption in this country, which must be the case if cultivation 
ceases in our own colonies, (as it undoubtedly will if the labourers are 
emancipated) they will be giving a direct bounty, not only to the 
continuance of slavery in foreign countries, where we cannot interfere 
with their internal regulations; but most probably induce a revival 
of the cruel traffic between those states and Africa, with all the 
horrors of the middle passage; and we therefore beg our readers 
to reflect that by advocating immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation in the British slave-colonies, they are not only rivetting the 
chains of the African in Brazil and the foreign colonies still tighter, 
but, in all human probability, forging fresh manacles for the yet 
uncaught savage of the Gambian coast; for an officer of high rank 
has declared officially, that the whole British navy could not stop 
the foreign slave-trade, unless foreigners themselves were sincerely 
willing to accede to our views. 

With these facts before their eyes, it would not, in common cases, 
be too much to expect that the Anti-Slavery Society would 
pause in their career, and not by headstrong violence destroy the 
fair structure of amelioration and ultimate freedom, which has bee 


so securely laid,—that they would not, as Christians, which they 
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loudly boast themselves to be, tread underfoot “the good seed of the 
word,” and uproot the mighty tree of salvation, under which, by the 
blessing of Divine pleasure, we hope in due course to see the entire 
negro population sheltered, in common with ourselves ;—but on the 
broad basis of humanity we assert our belief, that in the present 
condition of the black population, Christianity would be neutralized 
if not destroyed by emancipation; and the worship of Moloch succeed 
that of the true God. 

What then is the cause of this inveterate hostility against the 
colonists? Let the able author of ‘ Christianity and Slavery,” to 
whose labours we are deeply indebted, reply :— 

‘It cannot be denied that the abolitionists treat West India Slavery 
as a party-question; that is to say, like advocates in a judicial court, 
they strain every incident which is calculated to favour their cause, 
and repress every redeeming circumstance that operates against it. 
Those scenes of cruelty and of woe, which have become associated in 
our thoughts with colonial slavery, which we hear described in daily 
conversation, and which exercise such influence on public opinion,— 
that indefinable but mighty controller of the affairs of life—are all 
traceable, in the first instance, to exaggerated representations of the 
anti-colonial writers. The injurious effects of this exaggeration, it 
is evident, cannot be wholly corrected by counter-statements; it can 
only be so by official inquiry, but this being wanted, oue remark may, 
in the meantime, be ventured for immediate guidance. The accusa- 
tions against the West India Proprietors rest, in almost every instance, 
on anonymous authorities. The vindicatiou of the proprietors proceeds 
from governors, or persons in some station of society, who have 
actually resided in the colonies, and who affix their names in testi- 
timony of their sincere belief of their respective statements.”— 
Pp. 36, 37. 

Of the other publications enumerated at the head of this article, 
we moust observe that the ‘Hints, &c.” and the “ Parliamentary 
Paper,” go far to prove that the Baptist missionaries, if not the 
actual instigators, were, in a great degree, compromised in the late 
insurrection in Jamaica; and as such, are valuable documents to refer 
to. ‘The Address to the Electors” emanates from the West India 
body, and is characterized by truth and manliness ; in both which re- 
spects the “‘Anti-Slavery Reporters” are, as usual, lame ntably deficient. 

We have now but one subject left for especial notice, the ‘‘ Illustrations 
of Political Economy, by Miss Harriet Martineau ;” a work which we 
approach with mingled feelings of regret and indignation ;—of regret, 
that a woman, of considerable talent, should have come before the 
public as a politician ; of indignation, to find the work, from beginning 
to end, a tissue of gross misrepresentation and malignant falsehood. 

That we have not been too severe in the sentence pronounced 
against Miss Martineau will be soon apparent; for not only does 
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the volume betray a violation of good sense and good feeling, but the 
most unblushing and palpable untruths stare us in the face in every 
sentence we peruse. The book is divided into twelve chapters; 
in every one of which it would be no difficult task to expose twelve 
glaring errors: and yet with such testimony does the Anti-Slavery 
Society endeavour to abuse the public mind;—with facts drawn 
from such pitiful sources are the good old ladies (male and female) 
of Clapham and Peckham entertained! We, moreover, have been 
invited to join these laudable and amiable coteries— we ourselves 
have received pressing exhortations to visit Aldermanbury,—to which 
our only reply was— 
Quid Rome faciam? mentiri nescio.”’ 

Our authoress, in the preface, denies that she is a copyist: and for 
the sake of the literary world we hope she is not; for the first sen- 
tence of the first chapter betrays unique ignorance. The title is 
“Sunrise brings sorrow in Demerara.” And how well the lady must 
be acquainted with the fact is apparent, by her speaking of the 
‘* autumnal deluge,” “ hurricanes,” “ storms of hail,” and the sea, 
“‘blue as the heavens themselves, kissing the silent shore.” Why 
this is a mere ‘“ Midsummer-night’s dream!” The “ tropical winter,” 
and its accompanying beauties, are the mere coinage of some Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto: a hurricane was never dreamt of in Demerara; and 
as for the blue sea, any foremast man would tell you that the Thames, ' 
after a thaw in a severe winter, is crystal in comparison with the sea 
on the coast of Guiana. 

So much for geography and natural phenomena: now for gene- 
ralities. An interesting young blue-stocking, one of the dramatis per- 
sone in the tale, expresses her surprise at “ the wretched half-starved 
looking cows,” when the cattle which graze in the Savannahs, and 
on the dams of Guiana, are proverbial for their excellent condition ;— 
and the planter’s wife is made to affirm, that “nobody in the house 
was up for many hours after the conch sounded ;” whereas the truth 
is, the mornings in the tropics being by far the most delightful 
portion of the day, many ladies may be seen on horseback, or in their 
various vehicles, taking an excursion at sunrise; and the planters 
themselves invariably visit their plantations before breakfast. Equally 
true is the assertion hazarded respecting the negroes proceeding, 
“like boys unwillingly to school,” to their daily task,—the majority of 
them are as cheerful, and salute their masters with far greater fami- 
liarity, than the peasantry of Great Britain; and the sentimentality of 
Willy, and his ethical dissertation upon the system under which he 
lives, is too absurd even to smile at. 

Chap. II. says, “Law endangers property in Demerara.” This 
fallacy is maintained in a dialogue between the planter, Mr. Bruce, 
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and his son, a raw youth, who has been attending some lectures on 
political economy at the London University. This worthy pupil of 
M’Culloch speaks of tenants upon estates in the West Indies finding 
it their interest to work their slaves to the utmost during the term 
of their lease. Our reply shall be brief: there are not three estates 
in the colony let on lease—we believe but one. And then a bond of 
indemnity is given, and other covenants introduced, so that the utmost 
care shall be taken of the slaves; and that, at the expiration of the 
lease, they shall be equally efficient, as on the day before the tenant 
entered into possession. Besides, the law regulates the hours of 
labour. 

Chap. III1.—‘“ Prosperity impoverishes in Demerara.” Our young 
philosopher here incidentally asks, ‘‘ Should cattle be fed by human 
labour?” We have not heard of its being done by steam, at present ; 
perhaps Miss Martineau has made the important discovery of a 
substitute. As to her assumed position respecting prosperity, we 
should think it was a joke on Lord Goderich, did we not find this 
accurate writer talking of “ the fertility of the soil, which stretched 
from the height to the distant ocean,” when it is well-known there is 
not even a mole-hill, much less a mountain in Demerara. Her 
arguments are equally baseless. Come we now to— 

Chapter 1V.—‘ Childhood is wintry in Demerara.” We wish our 
fair lady could have one eye upon the little smiling black rogues on a 
sugar estate, and the other in a Manchester factory, we think she 
would blush for what she has written, especially as the following is an 
unqualified, and (if wilful) a malignant untruth. 

** Little Hester was only ten years old, when she was first put 
under old Sukey, according to the custom by which“novices in bondage 
are made to serve a sort of apprenticeship to those who have been 
long under the yoke. Some humane masters, observing the facilities 
thus afforded to slave-tyranny, have attempted to break through the 


custom ; but have found that, with all its abuses, it is too much liked by 


8, 
the slaves to be given up.” Besides, if the above were true, it would 
be a strong argument against immediate emancipation. 

Chapter V.—* No haste to the wedding in Demerara.” This chap- 
ter contains many unjust and unfounded accusations respecting the 
separation of families which is never permitted ; and although the pro- 
gress of religion has not yet been so effective as to multiply marriages 
to the extent desired, yet they are by no means unfrequent ; and the 
planters are themselves so anxious to promote the institution, that 
great privileges are granted to the parents of a certain number of 
children born in wedlock. Persons who talk of “no haste to the 


’ 


wedding,” ought to see a negro marriage, or at least look at home, to 


our parish weddings in Great Britain. 
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Chapter VI.—‘* Man worth less than beast in Demerara.” “We 
have here an attempt to establish a political theory that would astound 
the Archbishop of Dublin; and, we honestly confess, we do not com- 
prehend it, being well aware that no colonist or any one acquainted 
with the West Indies, ever weighed their fellow-creature, though 
a slave, in the same balance as his beast. 

Chapter VII.—‘ Christianity difficult in Demerara.” On this head 
we beg to refer our readers to an authentic document in another page, 
wherein it will be perceived that the colony of Demerara has made 
a more efficient provision for the religious instruction of the slaves, 
than any community of the like extent in the known world. 

The libellous charges in this chapter, are not, however, confined to 
the master, for it is asserted, that a planter “ was afraid to leave his 
household in the power of his slave,” and this merely during a casual 
ride! Ladies, to our own knowledge, are frequently, for several days, 
left by themselves ; and during that period, an instance of insubordina- 
tion, we speak it to the credit of the negro, was never contemplated. 

Chapter VIII.—* The proud covet pauperism in Demerara.” This 
position, which is not attempted to be maintained by our ingenious 
sophist, is assumed merely as a point d’ appui, from which a plentiful 
volley of abuse against the colonies may be discharged. Asa speci- 
men of the style, we recommend the subjoined line of persiflage, 
wherein Miss Martineau, 

: 


Projicit ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba, 


in most grandiloquent style ; but what she means, we defy the grand 


Llama to explain. 

“Tt had frequently occurred to Alfre d, that forebodings of pauper- 
ism came with a very ill grace from a body who subsist on the most 
yauper establishment ever invented. The West-India 
pau} 


expensive 
levied by compulsion, 


monopoly is a most burdensome poor-rate ; 
and bestowed on those who ought to maintain themselves. It operates 
as poor-rates always do, in producing discontents among those who 
pay; and indolence, recklessness, waste, and profligacy among those 
who receive it, together with incessant and greedy demands for fur- 
ther assistance. ‘The main difference is, that the West-India paupers 
might and would flourish, if the mother country could be prevailed 
upon to withhold the alms so clamorously craved; which is more, 
alas! than can be said of parish paupe rs.”"—Pp. 101, 102. 

We read of ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing:” such a tale is now before us. Let us hasten, therefore, 
to its conclusion. 

Chapter [IX.—“ Calamity is welcome in Demerara.” This assertion 
rests upon the malignant joy of some few ill-disposed negroes, at the 
death of an overseer, during one of Miss Martineau’s hurricanes, and 
the swell of the mountain-torrents consequent thereon. As we have 
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already shewn that the aforesaid hurricanes and mountains have nei- 
ther ‘fa local habitation nor a name” in the colony, our readers will 
not look for any refutation from us of this innocent fiction. 

We cannot resist the fine writing and graphic fidelity of the follow- 
ing passage, however, which we accordingly submit to the perusal of 
our already gratified readers, merely premising, that on the coast of 
Guiana there never was a breeze of wind strong enough to disturb the 
symmetry of a Dutch flower-garden, or rouse the fear of its master for 
the safety of a favourite tulip. 

‘Hester shrieked when she saw a whole field of sugar-canes 
whirled in the air. Before they had time to fall, the loftiest trees of the 
forest were carried up in the same manner. The mill disappeared, a 
hundred huts were levelled ; there was a stunning roar, a rumbling 
beneath, a rushing above. The hurricane was upon them in all its 
fury.”—P. 108. 

There only wanted an inroad of the “ Anthropophagi, and men 
who wore their heads beneath their arms,” with whom our early tra- 
vellers peopled this coast, to have completed the picture. And 
although Miss Martineau has not, in this chapter, indulged us with 
these figments of diseased imagination, we shall perceive that monsters 
equally fictitious, find a ready historian in her morbid pages. 

Chapter X.—“ Protection is oppression in Demerara.” Here we 
are entertained with indecent exultations over the ruin of a professedly 
amiable family—an allusion to the colonial laws, of which the writer 
is extensively ignorant — and a mean attempt to prove that the office 
of “protector of slaves” affords no substantial protection to the 
blacks. If Miss Martineau is ignorant that by a recent order in 
Council, the slaves have Saturday, as well as Sunday, to themselves, 
independent of their holidays at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
she ought never to have published a book upon the subject. And 
what apology she can make for the following unfounded libel on the 
administration of justice between master and slave, we are at a loss to 
surmise. ‘It appears,” she says, “that the overseer was in the 
habit of appointing a heavier task on Saturdays than other days, and 
compelling a completion of it on the Sunday. It was evident that if 
he chose to appoint a double task on the Saturday, the negroes might 
be deprived altogether of the benefit of the Sunday.” Now how 
stands the fact? Long before the order in Council was out, the Sun- 
dav was secured to the slave, not on the recommendation of the 
mother country, but by voluntary legislative enactments of the colo- 
nists ; and the utmost diligence of the emissaries of the Anti-Slavery 
Society have not been able to discover a single case, wherein the 
negro has been worked, upon the Sabbath, to the extent of Mr. Bux- 


ton’s brewers, or young Mr. Wilberforce’s carters. 
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Chapter XI,—* Beasts hunt men in Demerara.” We know not how 
to express ourselves in language sufficiently strong against this most 
false, and most disgraceful charge. The chapter is wrought up with 
the greatest tact to catch the public eye, and tickle the vitiated pa- 
lates of the Anti-Slavery partizans: and the negro dying under the 
gripe of the bloodhound, whilst engaged in providing for the rescue 
of his sister, is a picture sure to find admirers, who will scarcely trou- 
ble themselves to inquire whether the sketch is drawn from the ima- 
gination or from life. 

Readers, this tale is pronounced to be a true history, derived from 
“ properly authenticated” sources,—is told by a woman—sanctioned 
by the Anti-Slavery Society, and commented upon by political candi- 
dates and their supporters. We unhesitatingly, and without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, pronounce it a detestable and scanda- 
lous libel upon the planters of Demerara; than whom a more honoura- 
ble, a more enlightened, and a more humane body of men cannot be 
found ; and who, as we have before stated, have advanced infinitely 
greater sums for the extension of the truths and blessings of real 
religion founded on the unadulterated Gospel of Christ, than all the 
Baptist missionaries have effected, since that schism found its way 
into the Church. But what that society must be which tolerates— 
what that lady must be who promulgates—and what those candidates 
and their supporters must be, who use so foul a means to answer 
their purposes—is more than we dare to pronounce. _Let the public 
decide. 

Chapter XII.—‘ No master knows his man in Demerara.” Another 
paradox, which, not having the skill of (Edipus, we have been unable 
to solve. Compulsory manumission appears to be the object contem- 
plated; and the planters, from entertaining some natural doubts 
whether the act would work so well as its framers anticipated, or 
whether the dishonest and ill-disposed would not plunder for their 
ransom, and thus a premium be offered to villany and corruption, 


are accused of “‘ disregarding equally the laws of nature, the law of 
z t=] . vt 


God, and the ordinances of the government under which they live.” 
Miss Martineau! the law of God is the law of truth; for ‘ God is 
truth.” Whether the colonists of Demerara or yourself are most ob- 
noxious to the charge you so unhesitatingly bring against them, we 
leave to the public to judge after the perusal of these observations. 
In the meantime, we recommend you to practise more Christian cha- 
rity—to be less credulous, and, if possible, to atone by a candid apology 
for the injury you have attempted (we hope unwittingly) to do to a 
large body of your fellow-countrymen. 


Having thus disposed of the question, and shewn the fallacy of 


the grounds upon which the Anti-Slavery Society proceed, as well as 
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convicted Miss Martineau of ignorance and falsehood, it only remains for 
us to lay one single document before the public, for the purpose of at 
once, and for ever, refuting the charge brought against the colonists, 
of an indisposition to the religious instruction and education of the 
negroes—a charge it will be seen at once malignant and unfounded ; 
and which is only preferred for electioneering purposes, as the abo- 
litionists hope that the really pious will be caught by the apparent 
hostility of the planters to religion, and exert themselves to return 
candidates to the new Parliament favourable to their own views ;—not, 
be it remembered, on the West-India question only—but upon all sub- 


jects, where they have some private interests to forward. We hope 


that the warning voice here raised for the exposure of charlatanry and 
hypocrisy will not be raised in vain; and that the true friends of re- 
ligion, and its strongest palladium, the Church of England, will not be 
induced by the war-cry of “ No Slavery!” to vote for Dissenters and 
Socinians, who would strike a blow at the Established Church through 
the medium of the slavery question. 
In conclusion, we request an attentive perusal of the subjoined 
official paper. 
Extract from the Estimate of the Amount required to be raised by Taxes in the 
District of Demerara and Essequibo, in the Colony of British Guiana, for 
the Service of the Year, 1832. 


FIXED SALARIES. 


Guilders Guilders 
Minister of St. George’s secccesesssessee 5000 Clerk and Catechist 1250 
Sr eee eee 6000 Coccccccccocs eco 1250 
Se. Switlin'’s 6occsecs+cecsecce 6000 ore ea: 
GE TORN Rs c cdccccesccce eeee 6000 bos ccuheee ehanae Sa 
Trinity vo. ccccscccces- coccce GOOD =a eneee co-cceccee 1250 
Bt. BEANS onc dccacieediaene 6000 erccccccccceseee 1250 
Bt LakO's cccceccscccsiccece GOGO cocscccccccccccce 1250 
Se. Mary’@ scenes ceccsese- 6000 coccccccccccccce 1280 
St. Mark’s ccce socc-ccovess 8000 codocewoeecscpee 14800 
St. Peter’s..ccccccccccccs-ce 6000 ccccccccccesee « 1280 
St. James’s cccccccece cocsee 6000 coccccccccsccsece 1250 
St. Andrew’s ....e+. escesee 3800 cosjoedcssocetese 8250 
Dutch Church ....eeeeseeee2 3800 
Lutheran ditto ........ essceee 3800 
Two Roman Catholic Clergymen ....«- esee 9450 
Dr. Struthers of St. Andrew’s, as long as he 
officiates as Minister ..cccccccces-+-s 2200 
Guilders 88,050 Guilders 15,000 
HOUSE HIKE, Guilders 
Guilders | Brought forward 15400 
Minister of St. George’s ...ceees 2200 | St. James’s ,eccccccee 2200 
Gt. Paul's .ccccccces 2200 | -— 
St. Swithin’s ......+- 2200 | Guilders 17600 
St. John’s ...cee- eoe 23200 | 


St. Peter’s .....++++.s 2200 | Chaplain to Gaol and Workhouse... 1400 
St. Mary’s ...eee+e+- 2200 | Ditto to Garrison ....cccesss-ee 
St. Matthew’s..... ee 2200 Table Money ....... cevccneccas) 30 





Carried forward 15400 Guilders 1700 
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DISTRICT OF BERBICE. 
Guilders 
Guilders Brought forward 8100 
The Rector cccocccccccecccesces 1000 HOUSE HIRE. 
Clerk and Catechist .........++. 600 | The Rector for the time being .... 1584 
500 —- 
| Guilders 9684 


FIXED SALARIES. 


Sexton seccccsccccccceveesces 


Carried forward 8100 


Provision for the respective religious Establishments throughout the Colony. 
Guilders 


No. 1. Parish of St. Mary, renewal of the vote of last year towards building a 


CURD. 60:66 66666666400 6066.6600000006050006060GR 00008 10,000 
9. Pasian of Bt. Poel cccccicccedseccccccccccocccteseseesessoooeess 5,200 
Parish of St. George COO0006 6560 0066S CO OCSCES CHOSE CCEES eccece 4,400 
4. Parish of St. Matthew cecccoscccsccccscccccccccccccceseseecs 8,800 
5. Pasteh of St. Markccccccccccce } (one vebhs ok teteleewedas 440 
6. Parish of St. Swithin ...cccccccccccccscsccersersenvessesecees 3,898 
7. Parish of St. James ©. cccccccccscccccccesessssccccecscseseeee 
8. Parish of St. Peter, renewal of the vote of last year towards building a 
CBee, BS i ccs cccsc Sp bbdetnthseteesencwssesdgwessscee:. ree 
9. Parish of St. John ® ....ccce ccccscceccecess eeeedcceces séecee 
10. The Trinity Parish cecccccccccceccecesccescccserssesssses oe 2,160 
L1. Parish of St. Lukeccccccccccccccscccse ce sccseseecsecns oocecce 1,947 


12. Parish of St. Andrew, renewal of the vote of last year .....eeeeee0 13,405 


Guilders 68,690 





These sums form a grand total of two hundred thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-four guilders ;—equal, when exchange is at par, to 
sixteen thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven pounds sterling ; to 
which, if we add three hundred pounds voted for the support of the 
schools, and the sums raised by the annual charity sermons, and vo- 
luntary contributions for the same purpose, we shall have, in the 
government of British Guiana alone, a sum little short of twenty thou- 
sand pounds, devoted to the advancement of true religion. 

We hope we shall never again be called upon to reply to the asper- 
sions of the Anti-Slavery Society ; but we have facts and documents as 
conclusive as the foregoing, for their especial edification, should an 
occasion arise. ‘This refutation of their grand charge of indifference to 
religion may, however, possibly have a beneficial effect, and induce 
them, both in their publications and through their lecturers, to adhere 
a little more strictly to Trutu. 


* The Grants to these parishes are not known: probably because the vestries had 
not made an estimate of the expenditure in sufficient time to be laid before the Court of 


Policy at the period of voting the remainder. 
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ee 


4 Sketch of the History of the Church 
of England, to the Revolution 1688. 
By Tuomas Vowter Snort, B.D. 
Student of Christ Church, and Ree- 
for of Kings Worthy Hants. Ox- 


ford: Parker. London: Rivingtons. 
1832. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. xxxvi. 495. 
xxv. 478 


Many of the younger Clergy, no less 
than the author of the work before us, 
ue doubtless distressed to find, after 
that their 
‘knowledge of the sects among the 
philosophers of Athens is greater than 

r information on questions which 
ffect the Church of England;” and 
the deficiency, in this respect, will in 
ceneral have been owing to the want, 
rather than the neglect, of the means 
of acquiring it. That an acquaintance 
with the ecclesiastical history of his 
upon eve ry 


they have 


| ; 
taken orders, 


country is incumbent 


candidate for the ministry, amounts 


in which it is diffused are so various, 
that it is almost impossible to pursue 
them without a guide; and no guide, 
at least no efficient one, could hitherto 
be found. As a popular compendium, 
Southey’s “* Book of the Church” is 
beyond praise ; but, from the omis- 
sion of references, it is useless to the 
student : Carwithen’s History is faith- 
ful as far as it goes, but it fails in the 
relation of collateral events : and other 
works are partial either in spirit or in 
xtent. With a view to remedy thes¢ 
defects, Mr. Short has presented us 
with a comprehensive summary of the 
entire History of the English Church 
from the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the British Isles to the Re- 
volution of 1688. The work defies 
analysis, being only an _ analysis 
itself; — a sort of outline map, in 
which the great land-marks are dis- 
tinctly laid down for the direction of 
the student in his ecclesiastical pro- 
To have filled up this outline 
in detail, a work of ten times its di- 
mensions would scarcely have suf- 
ficed: but the references to the sources 
which the materials may be 
XIV. NO. Xe 


ress, 


from 


VOL. 





drawn, will enable the student to pur- 
sue his course, without interruption, 
in the investigation of a chain of con- 
nected events in this most important 
branch of history. Especial attention 
is paid, as it ought to be, “to those 
P ints which constitute the history of 
the Church of England, as it is at 
present established, to the thirty-nine 
articles, for instance, the translations 
of the Bible, and the Prayer-book :;” 
and we would particularly recommend 
the perusal of the appendices, in 
which these matters are discussed. 
Upon the whole, we regard Mr. Short’s 
‘ Sketch,” as one of the most valuable 
elementary works, with which we are 
acquainted. 


Two Letters. by “Prat Justiri,”’ 
Author of a Letter to the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. Noel; in reply, the first, 
To a Churchman, who condemns him 
for going too far; the second, To a 
Dissenter, who expostulates with him 
for not going far enough. With an 
Appendix, containing a Letter from 
the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel ; 
Observations upon tt ; Remarks on the 
Purity of the Church; Church 
Communion ; Church Endowments ; 
Inconsistencies of Independents, &c. 
Concluding with Hints on Church 
Reform, as applicable to Congrega- 

London: Holdsworth 

1832. Pp. 121. 


tionalists. 


and Ball. 


We have read these “ Two Letters,” 
which are confessedly written by a 
Jissenter, and some remarkable ano- 
malies they contain. He recommends 
Churchmen to leave the Establish- 
ment, but not to become Dissenters; 
he would not destroy the established 
Church, but he recommends 2000 of 
the Evangelical Clergy to secede, 
which “ would be her decided ruin ;” 
he points out what he calls the errors 
of the Church in tolerably strong terms, 
and at the same time acknowledges 
Dissent to possess the same. A string 
of proposed modifications in the sys- 
tem of Congregationalism is also added 
11 















































by a Dissenting friend I} ul 
ments i” iinst the ( hurch, in the 
above letters, have been refuted ten 


thousand times over, 


and parti larly 
the Christian Re- 


hich we ecom 


in sundry papers in 


i 
membrancer of 1829, w 


mend our author to perus but the 

A ppendix contains facts, which will 

serve us for food for some time to come 
The letter of the Hon. and Rev. 

W. B. Noel, is certainly a very pretty 

specimen otf “ consistency " and ortho 
xy. More anon. 


The Protestant Episcopa 
being a Series of Oriqgt al § 
by Divines of the Protestant Episco 
pal Ch urch. in the Unite States of 

Ime New York Moor 
We have just received six numbers of 
the above work from New York, and 
in them we have an excellent speci- 
men of the pulpit eloquence of our 
protestant brethren in America. The 
subjects chosen are good, and practi- 
cally treated; and when we say that 
such men as Hobart, White, Onder- 


rica. 


donk, Griswold, Fuller, Smith, and 
Clark, are ranked among its contribu- 
tors, we are sure that their names will 


be a sufficient guarantee for the general 
utility of the work. The numbers ap- 
pe ar monthly, and one or two engra\ 

ings of different American Bishops will 
adorn each volume. To the spirited 
publisher, Mr. John Moore, the Ame 
ricans are much indebted for the able 
manner in which the work is “ got up ;” 
so much so, that we rarely meet with 
such typographical neatness, in the pro- 
ductions of our transatlantic brethren. 
We wish the undertaking success. 


The Sustem and Practice of Congrega- 

tional Dissent, unfavourable to Re- 
By a Layman. London: 
R. Clay, Bread-street- 


ligion. 
Printed by 
hill. ‘ 
[ue above appeared in 
for June. At the 
many able and zealous friends we 
have published it in a separate tract, 
‘advertisement’ by the au- 


our number 


with an 
thor; a 
his remarks. We wish merely to call 
the attention of the Clergy to it as a 
most useful little work for distribution, 


solicitation of 


nd also, some additional proofs of 





larly in district 


particu 
abound rhe fa 


it contan 


ire not ez be controverted, o 





istitia’’ would perhaps hav 
» would here request 
error in if 


our readers to correct one 


and for presents, t ad pew rents, p. 10 


eight lines from the bottom. 

4 Charge to the Clergy of the Dioces 
of Gloucester, elivered in Ju 
Is3s2, at ft primary visitation of 
t Right Re ar Henry, Lord 
Bis} iG ester. Printed at the 
request hf the Ciergy London 
Rivingtons IS32. S8vo. Pp. 35, 

I elivering of this charge was 

unced in our last number. There 
re one or two points in it, how 


ever, on which we deem it right 
that the excellent prelate should be 
heard throughout the land. We accor 
dingly subjoin the following extracts ; 
more especially as we were not alto- 
gether correct in our former notice: 
The residence of a minister among 
the 
is so obviously essential to the effec- 
tual and edifying performance of 
his various pastoral duties, that it 
would be waste of time 
any prove 
reasonable person can dispute. 


people committed to his care 


to enter into 
what no 
The 
por 
tion of our parochial clergy has been 
termed the opprobrium of the Church 
of England: in this Diocese, as well 
as in some others, it ought rather to 
be called its misfortune; for, in nearly 
every case ' 


argument to 


non-residenc¢ of a considerable 


where a parish does not 
enjoy the benefit of a resident Pastor. 
the cause is to be found in the want of 
a parsonage-house.* * * # # # 
After all deductions have been made. 
there remain above a hundred bene- 
fices in the Diocese entirely destitute 
of a residence, or any thing which 
can be converted into a residence, for 
the Pastor. In some of them indeed 
either the incumbent or the curate 
does find an abode in a hired house, 
or in lodgings within the limits of the 
parish ; but in far the greater part of 
the cases to which I refer, not even this 
precarious accommodation is afforded 
to the Minister 


( ompe he d 


he is in consequence 
to live at a distance, and 
considerable 


ometimes a distance, 





















































































Literary 


among whom his duties 


require his constant and 
vho have in fact an undoubted claim 
ipon his uninterrupted services and 
* * . > * * * * 


resence, 


ittention. 


‘In all cases where the value of the 





iving will bear th exp nse of building 
resi for the incumbent, .t 
obvior iny duty to require that 


recourse shou 


ld be had to similar 
meaus with as little delay as possible. 
* * * But the income of far the 
greater part of the livings of which we 

ng does not 
sum of 1502: 
i var the expens 
dwelling-house for the incumbent! 


amount to the 





I spea 
innual 
hey to be 


so unequal are 
of building 


Chis poverty of a lar 


+} } 


e proportic n of 
the benefices in my Diocese is the cit 


cumstance that has occasioned me more 
painful reflections than any other, ever 
since 1 was placed in this seat: it gives 


ine concern to see so many of my bre- 





worse provided for than their 
tion in society, their education, and 
their merits demand; while the same 
cause renders them less useful labourers 
in Christ's vineyard than it is their 
lutv, and I believe their wish to prove 
hemsel ve but I lament it all, 
because it is difficult to discover any 


means by which this unhappy defi 


ibove 


iency may be speedily and effectually 
removed.” Pp. 8—11 

“The subject of 
held by the same 
which occupies, at the 
large share of public attention. 
‘But in this Diocese we should look 
in vain for instances of pluralists en- 
; } 


such as 


plurality of living 
incuinbent, is one 
present time, a 
| “ae 


ying excessive revenues, or 


are described to be unfitting the con- 
dition of a There are 
certainly many cases of two benefice: 


being held by the but 


J 
churchman. 
Saline pe rson 5 


re in most instances very sma 





they a 

ones, and such as are singly inad 
quate to the decent maintenance of 
clergyman. ‘The poverty of so LV 
preferments is the real evil which 
draws other bad conse n nl 
train: and it is to their imp 

up to a moderate amou t V 
must look for the reform 

Church in respect to plural An 


Act of th passed in 


Parliament, wh 


the Session of 1851, h naterial 
facilitated the improvement of livin 
i the pati hag ol ecciesiastl | pet 
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sons or corporations, by enabling them 
to charge upon their estates an aug 
mentation of the benefices with which 
they are respectively connected; an 
enactment of which 
astical patrons have already availed 
The property of the See 
of Gloucester is for the most part 
leased in such a manner that I could 
hardly effect any improvement in 
small livin ] methods, except 
would commence at a 


several ecclesi- 


, 
themselves. 


rs by tho 
Suc h h Ore as 
very distant period, and probably not 
till the present generation had passed 
away. Itis my intention not to satisfy 
myself with prospective improvement, 
but to devote, from the present time, a 
tenth part of the revenue of my See 
to the augmentation of small benefices ; 
employing the sums so allotted in the 
manner most required by the circum- 
stances of livings, and most likely to 
produce other improvements in their 
condition. The smallness of the en 
dowment of my bishoprick occasions 








me regret only because the assistance 
which it is in my power to extend to 
this object, as well as to the building of 
churches, chapels, and school-rooms, 
and other matters essential to the 
cause of religion, cannot correspond 
with the real 
wants of the Diocese. But even my 
example may pe rhaps not be without 
effect: I entertain a strong hope that 
all ecclesiastical corporations will adopt 
such measures as are within their reach 


with my own wishes, or 


for improving the smaller livings in 
their gift, either immediately or pro- 
spectively. I may here mention that 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
have recently come to a resolution to 
augment, without any delay, all their 
livings which are bs low 2002. a year in 
to raise them at least to 
Pp. 14—16. 

es the subjects of non-re stdence 


the bishop speaks at 


value, So as 
that amount.’ 

"ee 

Besid 
and } raliti l 
yecting the necessity of per- 
wo services on every Sunday; 
of the Sig- 


large res} 
I 
forming t 


of non-licensed Curates ; 


nature of ‘Testimonials; of Registry 
returns; of Bonds of Resignation; of 
qualifications for Ordination; and of 


( al duties in general. Upon all 
these topics, the Charge affords a pleas- 
ing specimen of Episcopal moderation, 
and con 


christian disinterestedness, 


cientious integrity. 






























A Vindication of the West-India Pro- 
in a Spee h delivered at 
Mansion House Chape /, Camberwell. 
By the Rev. 


»wrietors, 


With an A ppe ndix. 
S. Isaacson, M.A, 








St. Paul's, Demerara; Author of a 
“7 a lation of Je / A ology for 
the Chu Lon- 


rch of England,” &c. 
don: Fraser 1852. 

A more manly defence of the West 
India Proprietors, and a 
refut iti 

the Anti-Slavery gentlemen, w 
never read. ‘The speech is mild, co- 
gent, argumentative and clear; and, 
from the ocular knowledge of slavery 
which Mr. Isaacson has had the op- 
portunity of acquiring, and from the 
great ability which he has shewn in 
the present speech, as well as in his 
other works, the Aldermanbury So- 
ciety have seldom met with so creat an 
antagonist, or the West-India Proprie- 
tors so powerful an advocate. To 
those who wish for truth we 
mend the perusal of the above tract. 


more clear 


have 


recom- 


Muse Lyrica ; Original Melodies, com- 
posed ‘and arranged Jor two or more 
Voices, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ, or Piano-forte. By the Rev 
Cuarctes Day, Vicur of Rushmere. 

Hap the merits of this publication 

been of an ordinary cast, we should 

for the 
that the 
give n to the sup- 


have been disp sed to silenc 
‘work’s sake in the hop 
profits, which will b 
‘gy Orphan Society, 
een di inished by 
gladly then, do 
we recommend these Sacred Lyrics to 


our remarks. 


the notice of those of our readers, 


whose ears are open to the melody of 


holy song. The reverend composer 
is an amateur indeed, rather than 
a professor; and should there exist 


any defect of unison, or of 
few, except the practised harmonist, 
will discover them. Among the 
lodies the best is decidedly that on the 
Murder of the Innocents; but all are 
respectable, and far above mediocrity. 
With respect to the “ getting up” of 
the work, it is above all praise; and 
we cordially wish it the success it de- 
serves, both on the score of talent and 


disinterestedness. 


accent, 


me- 


Literary Report. 


Late Rector of 


n of the hear-say arguments of 





The sure Fruits of Genuine Christianity 
displayed, in Two Sermons applicable 


to the Present Times. Preached im 
St. Mary's Chuch, Melcombe Regis, 
on Fe ruary 12th & 19th, 1832. By 
the Rev. JosepH Apptson. Wey- 
mouth: Commins, London: Riving- 
tons. 1832. Svo. Pp 57. 
However difiicult and arduous may 
be the duty of the Christian Preacher 
in the pl sent days of “ trouble, 
rebuke, and blasphemy,”’ it is at least 


} 


clear and well-defined. With the Bible 
in his hands, he may rebuke the 
“ enemy and blasphemer,” and comfort 
the despondent and the we ak; and we 
are always rejoiced to see such men as 
Mr. Addison searching and expounding 
the Scriptures for the instruction and 
benefit of their he The sermons 
before us are a running commentary 


irers. 


upon 2 Peter i. 5—7, in relation to 
the duty of the Christian in the present 
, though we cannot 
cher with his illustrious 


there is 


eventful crisis; anc 
} 
rank the pre 
ay ke 7 r} f nlai 
namesake, enougn oO! plain 
and 
courses to reclaim the sinner, and con- 
firm the per 


earnest exhortation in his dis- 


litent. 


delivered to the Clergy of the 
Notlingham, By 
Winkins, D.D. at his Pri- 
Vay, 1832. Lon- 


A Charge, 
Archdeaconry / 
GEORGE 

} esitation, in 


Purrill, 18% 





mary 
don: 





In this Charge, Dr. Wilkins advocates 
a judicious reform in our church-dis- 
line and and 
ses the gross misrepresentations, 
! so industriously circulated 
re specting the ; 
adverts to th¢ 

purpose of re 


forms of worship ; 





which arc 
incomes of the Clergy ; 
subject of tithes, for the 
ommending the pam 
phlets of Mr. Hale and Mr. Law 

tes the Clergy from the charge 
from an ina- 
bility to defend their rights; suggests 
the proper course to be pursued in the 
present fearful and concludes 
with marks on the nature of 
Archidiaconal duties, and the inten- 
tion of himself to perform them faith- 
fully, but with every indulgence which 
can be conscientiously allowed. 


vindics 


of supine ness, arising 





crisis ; 


some fT 
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SERMON 
FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Prov. xxii. 6. 
Train up a child in the way he should go s and n hen je 1s old, he will 
not de part from it. 


Arter an experiment of half a century,* which has elapsed since 
the first institution of Sunday schools, during the greater part of 
which they have been extensively established, and when, as oppor- 
tunity has been afforded, some observation will naturally have been 
made on their influence and effect in promoting the welfare and 
happiness of individuals and society,—the advocate of their cause is 
still required to assume the character of an apologist. This, at the 
first view, may seem to afford a strong probable argument to their 
disadvantage; and, by those who form their opinions hastily, may be 
regarded as a conclusive proof of their inutility. It is a circumstance, 
however, which needs not excite our surprise, when we reflect, that 
Christianity even is yet engaged in vindicating itself+ from the male- 
volent aspersions of those, who represent it as a system inimical to the 
true interests of humanity, and impute to it many, if not the greater part, 
of the moral evils which have existed in the world since its establish- 
ment. Nor, on the whole, does it offer any reasonable cause of as- 
tonishment, that institutions, however wisely framed for the happiness 
of mankind, do not, in fact, produce the utmost possible good for which 
: they are designed; nor should it be considered as affording any 

just ground of objection against them; when we call to mind the 
corrupt state of the world in which we live, and that in proportion to 
the necessity for reformation will be the resistance that is offered to 
the means employed for effecting it;+ and, moreover, that an in- 





visible enemy is perpetually at work, to retard our most successful 
attempts at cultivation, scattering his pernicious tares in the field 
where our good seed has been sown, and mingling them so insi- 
diously in the crop, that our endeavours to eradicate the weeds would 
be effected only at the hazard of our hoped-for harvest. 

With respect to Christianity, indeed, the descriptions, which are 
given in the Scriptures, of the regenerate state of the world under its 
happy dispensation, the promises of blessedness, which shall attend 
it among all the families of the earth, of the glory, the knowledge, 
the purity, the peace, and triumph of the universal church, refer to 
its ultimate consequences, and to that blissful period, when the reign 
of Messiah shall extend to all the kingdoms of the world. Mean- 
while, that we suffer not ourselves to faint, nor despair of the “ pro- 
mise of his coming,” we are graciously warned of the opposition 
wwainst which his religion will have to contend in its progress, of the 


Mr. Raikes’ first school was founded, A.D. 1781. 
+ Vide Paley’s Evidences, Part II]. Chap. VII. and Bishop Porteus’ 13th Sermon. 
‘ The truth is, every method that can be made use of to prevent or reform the bad 


} 
t 


ners of the age, will appear to be of less effect, in proportion to the greater occasion 


Butler’s Ser» before the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 


3 for it.’ Bp. 
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enmity that is put between the seed of the woman and that of the 
serpent, ‘the conflict to be perpetually maintained between the 
Redeemer and the destroyer of souls: between ‘the power of God 
unto salvation,’ and the power of Satan unto perdition.”* 

But the text appears to imply something more immediate and 
certain. It contains, not only a general assurance of success to the 
promoters of virtuous education, but it appears also to promise, in 
each individual instance, the attendance of a beneficial result on our 
endeavours to inculcate lessons of wisdom in the minds of children, 
and to “bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
In this view it has often been quoted, perhaps more frequently 
than any other passage in the Bible, both in the way of rebuke and 
encouragement ; particularly, it has been repeatedly adduced on 
occasions like the present, as the setting to of the seal of divine 
authority and promise, in favour of the objects of popular religious 
education. And assuredly, if the words of inspiration are at all to 
be depended upon, it does offer the most animating motive to per- 
severance, to those who are engaged in this work, in the assurance 
of that ultimate success which shall crown and reward our exertions. 
The hope of this success, in influencing the conduct, and determin- 
ing the after-life and character of the individual, is the true motive 
upon which all men proceed in the work of education; and how 
much soever we may affect to discredit the assertion of the text, or 
pretend that daily experience sufficiently refutes its authority, we 
still hope, in our own case, at least, that the promise will be verified 
to the utmost. 

Yet I know not that there is any reason to doubt the truth of this 
maxim of the Wise Man. For, though it be a fact, which we must 
rather lament than deny, that by far the greater part of mankind 
are not walking in the way they should go,—are not living in 
accordance with those rules of holiness and purity which religion 
prescribes, yet, perhaps, if we take the trouble to examine, we shall 
find that, for the most part, they do walk in the paths in which they 
have been trained. For what are the things about which the greatest 
pains are bestowed, the most exact diligence is used, and the ten- 
derest solicitude evinced, in the bringing up of children in general? 
Are they not those worldly accomplishments which are to give them 
grace in the eyes of mankind, and that knowledge necessary to their 
worldly callings, and to their worldly advancement, in the pursuit 
and practice of which we perceive them to be ever ready, and skilful 
and constant enoug!? So far, at least, the proverb is justified. 
And if there be not the same tenacity of better things,—if, on the 
contrary, their moral and religious conduct be erroneous, infirm, 
and unstable, are we not entitled to conclude that this defect arises 

from some correspondent error, weakness, and instability in the 
moral and religious discipline of their hearts and understandings ? 
It is not improbable that Solomon intended the text as an admoni- 
tion to educate children suitably to their respective ranks and avoca- 
tions; but, undoubtedly, he no less meant it as a direction to initiate 


* Bishop Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures. 
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them in the way wherein they ought to go, in the way of wisdom and 
religion;* for the former would assuredly be incomplete without 
instruction in those truths and principles which are designed to per- 
vade our whole character and conduct, and manifest their influence in 
every business and relation of life. Whatever may be the diversity 
or importance of the occupations which men may have in this world, 
or whatever care and attention may be requisite in fitting them for the 
exercise of these; there is yer “ one thing” more especially “needful’ 
for all; a business in which every man is concerned more intimately, 
beyond all measure, than in the thoughts and things ef this life: “a 
way,” therefore, in which it must be acknowledged that all should be 
taught to “go.” And surely less pains, and diligence, and solicitude, 
should not be employed in instructing them in the stupendous know- 
ledge and concerns of eternity, than in the little wisdom and trifling 
affairs of this brief, temporal existence. 

But an education for worldly objects is altogether of a practical 
character. It consists not merely in informing the mind with a 
system of rules and principles, relating to the art or science with 
which the learner is to be made acquainted, but in continual and 
indefatigable exercise of the things of which we would communicate 
the knowledge. Without this no real excellence, nothing even that 
we call knowledge, is to be attained. And such is the method 
which Solomon prescribes with respect to the nobler concerns of 
religion. He calls it, ‘the way they should go;” i.e. he mentions 
it not as a matter of speculation but of practice. And conformably 
to this description of the things in which children are to be educated, 
he describes education itself; for he calls it “training them up,” 
which is a very different thing from merely teaching them some 
truths necessary to be known or believed. It is endeavouring to 
form such truths into practical principles in the mind, so as to render 
them of habitual good influence upon the temper and actions in all 
the various occurrences of life. And this is not done by bare instruc- 
tion, but by that, together with admonishing them frequently, as 
occasion offers ; restraining them from what is evil, and exercising 
them in what is good.+ Such a method as this is found to be 
generally successful in attaining the objects of a worldly education; 
and I have no hesitation in pronouncing that it is the want of this 
practical character, which hinders similar beneficial results from at- 
tending our efforts to inculcate the knowledge of religion. 

It is observable enough how frequently this defect in the mode 
of teaching, and enforcing upon children, the necessary truths and 
obligations of religion, causes the disappointment of the fondest hopes 
of parents, who imagine that they have educated their offspring with 
all conceivable care, fidelity, and tenderness ; but who, though they 
would have been ashamed to leave them ignorant of any thing, which 
might advance their reputation, or interest, in the world, and have 
provided them, therefore, with such a share of religious information, 
and trained them up in such habits of external decency of conduct as 


* Holden in lo + Bishop Butler’s Sermon. 
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might answer this purpose, have taken no pains to fix a sense of 
religion intimately in the heart, as an abiding principle of action. 

Shall we be surprised, then, if the bad effects of this loose method 
of education in religious matters, which is too often attended. with 
such lamentable consequences in instances where every motive of 
affection, interest, and pride, has been combined to render the work 
of instruction, in every human sense complete; shall we be surprised, 
I say, if the bad effects of this unhappy and monstrous carelessness 
in rliegious education, be still more conspicuous and fatal, where 
the same motives do not operate, and where, whatever complaints 
may be made of the disappointment of the public expectation, little 
further anxiety is manifested that any thing better should ensue ? 

I am far from wishing to decry the exertions of those conscientious 
and meritorious persons, who devote themselves with such commend- 
able assiduity to the labour of instruction in Sunday Schools. 1 am per- 
suaded that if a greater degree of good be not effected by these institu- 
tions, it is not mainly attributable tothem. The fault rests somewhere 
else. It rests, I am persuaded, in the little care that is taken to give 
efficacy to these establishments, by those who profess themselves. to 
be their supporters and patrons. ‘The instruction which: is given, for 
a, few hours, on the Sunday, will be productive of little good effect, 
even to the very small proportion of the children of the poor who 
attend the schools, unless some moral restraint over their eonduct 
be maintained during the remainder of the week. From the natural 
authority of the parent not much, I am afraid, is to be looked for. 
The order of dependence in families, among the poor of a manu- 
facturing district, is, in a great measure, reversed: and, even were 
other circumstances favourable, this would operate against the requi- 
site degree of coercion being exercised by the parents, 

We turn, then, next, to the authority of the master, which em- 
braces both parents and children ; and to the influence of the superior, 
which is, or ought to be, extended, more or less, over a whole neigh- 
bourhood. And in these we find the same persons who are on the 
lists of the patrons of Sunday schools. 

But a nominal and pecuniary patronage is, comparatively, of little 
avail, to that efficient support which they might lend to these institu- 
tions, both in extending the sphere, and advancing the degree, of their 
usefulness, by that moral guardianship of the poor, the opportunities 
of which are, as I have said, within their reach, and which it is their 
duty to exercise. For, surely, they must account it a duty. Our 
Church catechism, on the soundest principles of interpretation, en- 
larges the obligation of the fifth commandment, beyond that relation 
of persons which the terms more immediately suggest, and compre- 
hends within its meaning, every other subordination of :ranks’ and 
authority, which exists in society. But if “masters” and “betters” 
require to be honoured by their servants and inferiors, in obedience 
to. this commandment,—and I know no other ground upon: whieh 
this deference can be claimed,—they cannot but acknowledge. that 
a reciptocal duty is owing on their part; and that the terms of the 
commandment imply that the nature of this duty is parental,” 
lo the revival of that salutary species of superintendence and control, 
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that “ patriarchal influence and authority,” as it has been well called, 
of the higher orders of society over the lower, we look for affording 
a fresh and a powerful impulse to the means which are employed for 
the amelioration of the moral and religious character of the great mass 
of the population. We look to it as the original species of social 
authority, congenial to the constitution of man. A word of advice 
kindly given, by the master to his labourer, or the chief person of 
a neighbourhood to his dependent, on the government of his own 
conduct, the regulation of his family, or the prudent management of 
his affairs, will be received readily and cheerfully. When it is once 
perceived that an interest is felt by the master in the welfare of his 
servants, beyond the degree in which they minister to his advantage ; 
or that a person of rank and consideration is actuated, not bya selfish 
view to his own importance and aggrandizement, but by a truly bene- 
volent anxiety “to do good, and to communicate” to the comforts and 
enjoyment of his poor brethren; these humbler classes soon learn 
to look up to their superiors with reverence and confidence, for 
counsel and protection; and by insensible degrees they are eventu- 
ally won upon to submit, with an implicit trust and acquiescence, to 
the lessons and admonitions of those, whom they cannot but perceive, 
and, by accompanying tokens of kindness, are fully assured, have no 
other design and motive in giving them, but to promote their benefit 
and happiness. 

Through an influence of this description,—to which, if the present 
circumstances of society, and the dense mass of our population, seem 
to offer some unusual impediments ; on the other hand, facilities are 
afforded by the discovery of that art, which multiplies vehicles of 
instruction wholly unknown to our ancestors,—through an influence 
of this description, wisely and faithfully exerted, we may hope once 
more to witness order and contentedness restored, quiet and tem- 
perance prevailing, religious principle actuating the minds of our 
people, the observance of the sabbath once more invested with its 
decent and devout solemnities, the parents and the children assembling 
together in the house of the Lord, and “ rejoicing in the strength of 
their salvation.” 

And to bring about this desirable consummation, these institutions, 
so peculiarly calculated to the circumstances of the times in which 
we live, without which we might for ever despair of communicating 
to the children of the poor those “ first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” which are afterwards to be carried on ‘unto perfection,” 
ought, above all things, to be supported by the influence, encou- 
ragement, and benefactions, of all who are interested in the happiness 
and well being, and, I may add, the permanency of our country. 

And particularly on occasions like the present, when our benevo- 
lence is publicly called upon, and fruits of its exercise will be made 
so extensively known, ought we to “let our light shine before men ;” 
and manifest openly and fully to the world around us, the sense we 
entertain of the value of these establishments, so wisely intended to 
promote the honour of Almighty God, and the everlasting welfare 
of mankind. Let us, then, by the liberality of our offerings this day, 
testify our devout thankfulness to that merciful Being, who hath 
XIV. NO, X. iM 
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made us the agents of his bounty in imparting his benefits to man. 
Let us remember that it is not our own, but his bounty that we are 
conferring, and to his service that we are about to devote it. And 
consecrated as our charity ought to be, by the sanctity of God’s house 
and the solemnities of his worship, let us conscientiously bestow it, 
not out of the penury of our own hearts, but “as of the ability which 
God giveth.” “As every man hath received the gift, even so let 
hira minister the same, as a good steward of the manifold grace of 
God,” 


J. L. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XXV. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


KAhuns 6 Ouvudowos. Euseb. Pr. Evan. II. 2. iv. 16. 


(Concluded from p. 484.) 

Insteap of the last book of the Stromata, a separate tract, en- 
titled Tic é cwlopevoc Tovaws 3 Was found in several of the MSS. of 
Clement, which were known to Photius (Cod. 111.). This tract is still 
extant. It was discovered separately in a MS, in the Vatican, and intro- 
duced by Michael Geisler into his commentary on Jeremiah, published 
in 16338, asa work of Origen. That Clement is the rightful author of it 
is manifest from the united testimony of Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ILL. 23.), 
and Jerome (Cat. Script.). The main object of the writer seems to 
have been an illustration of our blessed Saviour’s declaration in Matt. 


xix. 24.—J¢t is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. With a view 
to place this maxim in its proper light, he undertakes to establish 
two distinct propositions :—first, that the rich are not necessarily 
excluded from the hope of salvation (c. 1—26.); and secondly, 
that wealth honestly acquired, and devoted to the purposes for which 
it is entrusted to the possessor, is an efficient means of acceptance 
with God (27—41.). In order to awaken the confidence of the 
penitent believer, he concludes his Treatise (c. 42.) with an inte- 
resting narrative of the conversion of a Smyrnzan bandit, by the 
Evangelist St. John. The story is recited also by Eusebius, who 


seems, as well as Clement, to regard it as authentic: since both of 
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The style of Clement, of which a general estimate can scarcely 
be formed from the simple pathos of the preceding narrative, is 
rather energetic than clear; and animated rather than elegant. His 
writings abound with metaphysical questions, in the discussion of 
which he affects a language of mysterious obscurity, which it is not 
very easy to fathom. ‘The many valuable illustrations from the works 
of the ancient poets and philosophers, with which his arguments are 
supported, evince an extensive acquaintance with the learning, the 
history, and the superstitions of the pagan world: but his deductions 
are frequently erroneous, or not sufficiently made out. In the midst, 
however, of much that is prolix, and tedious, and unconnected, there 
is also much that is worth the trouble of an attentive perusal ; if only 
for the light which is continually thrown upon the opinions and 
observances of the primitive Church. 

Mention has been made, in the early part of this article, of a lost 
work of Clement, entitled Hypotyposes, or Sketches. It was com- 
prised in eight books, consisting, for the most part, of expositions 
of certain passages of the Old and New Testaments. Photius has 
severely reprobated the tenets which were advanced in this work, 
as savouring strongly of heresy ; and instances the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, of the eternity of matter and ideas, and the notion 
that Christ was a man in appearance only, as proofs of the heterodoxy 
of his opinions. Now, whatever may have been the tendency of the 
work in question, it is certain that none of the writings of Clement, 
which are now extant, can be charged with the like perversions of 
Holy Writ. They abound with testimonies to the union of the divine 
and human natures in Christ, and with sentiments directly opposed 
to the notions, which are said to have been advocated in the Hypoty- 
poses. ‘Thus, more particularly, he speaks of God as the great first 
cause (Strom. LV. 25. p- 638. 6 Ocdc avapyoc , py) THY bddAwy rayrede, 
dipyitc momrecde.) ; and of Christ, as the incarnate Son of a virgin, who, 
being the power and wisdom of God, was made man, and suffered and 
rose again (Strom. VI, 15. p. 804.). 

From this statement of Photius respecting the heterodoxy of 
Clement, which cannot he reconciled with the tenor of his writings as 
they exist at the present day, some have argued that the treatise 
mépl xorurw@cewv was a synopsis of heretical dogmas, rather than 
his own, which he had collected for the purpose of refutation Others 


* This whole subject is beautifally treated in a poem—* The Outlaw of Taurus,” b) 
Rev. T. Dale 
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have supposed that it was written before his conversion to Christianity, 
while he was still attached to the principles of the Platonic school. 
It is by no means improbable, however, that a variety of interpo- 
Jations may have been introduced into the work by the heretics 
themselves, who would fain have promulgated their noxious opinions, 
under the apparent sanction of this celebrated Father. Rufinus dis- 
tinctly asserts that the writings of Clement had been corrupted 

and it is certain that frauds of this nature were not unfrequently 
practised by the schismatics of the early ages. 

The Editio princeps of Clemens Alexandrinus was published by 
Pet. Victor, at Florence, in 1550, fol. The best edition is that of 
Archbishop Potter, printed at Oxford in 1715. (fol. 2 vals. Gr, Lat.) 
Of this edition Walchius remarks (Bibl. Patrist. p.129.):--Tam 
prestans, tamque splendida est, ut haud quidquam esse videatur, quo 
ornatus illius augeri possit. See also Mosheim de Reb. Chr. antec 
Constant. p. 8238. The Venice reprint of 1757 is less esteemed. 
Oberthur’s Edition (Gr. Lat. 8vo. 3 vols. Wurceb. 1788-9.), printed 
without the accents, is sufficiently accurate, but very unsightly and 
inelegant. There is a separate edition of the tract, Tig 6 aw fdpevos 
tovewe ; with notes, by C. Segaar. 

i ae 


COLLECTANEA. 

ALL THINGS IN sEASON.—Out of season and measure a good may be 
turned to an evil. Praying, in its season, is better than ploughing. 
And ploughing in its season is better than praying, and will do more 
good: for God will more accept and bless it.—Bacter. 


On atrenpinc Cuurcu.—The following is an extract of a letter 
written by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, to his daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Bache, dated November, 1764.—* Go constantly to church, whoever 
preaches. The act of devotion in the Common Prayer-book, is your 
principal business there, and, if properly attended to, will do more 
towards amending the heart than sermons generally cando. For they 
were composed by men of much greater piety and wisdom than our 
common composers of sermons can pretend to be; and, therefore, I 
wish that you would never miss the prayer-days: yet I do not mean 
that you should despise sermons, even of the preachers you dislike ; 
for the discourse is often much better than the man, as sweet and 
clear waters come through very dirty earth. Iam the more particu- 
lar on this head, as you seemed to express, a little before I came 
away, some inclination to leave our church, which I would not have 
you do,” 


Vox Porutt.—John Wesley, in a considerable party, had been 
maintaining, with great earnestness, the doctrine of Vor Populi Voa 
Dei, against his sister, whose talents were not unworthy of the family 
to which she belonged. At last the preacher, to end the controversy, 
put his argument in the shape of a dictum, and said, “ I tell you, sis- 
ter, the voice of the people is the voice of God.” —* Yes,” she 
mildly replied, “ it cried ‘Crucify him! crucify him.’”—A more admi- 
rable answer was, perhaps, never given. 
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Avustrtan Cuurcu.—Austria numbers five Prince-Archbishops, ten 
Archhishops, five Prince-Bishops, and one hundred Bishops. A few 
of these dignitaries belong to the Greek Church ; the rest to that of 
Rome : seventeen of the number have seats in the Imperial Council. 


Criericat Cuances.—** The Clerical changes have been surprisingly 
numerous ; not less than seventy! At this rate, in less than eight 
years, all our Clergy will have changed their situations.”—New York 
Episcopal Watchman. To what is all this to be attributed? Are thie 
Clergy of the United States all under the lamentable curse of depen- 
den y upon their re spec tive congregations? If so, their change s will, 
no doubt, increase, and the consequences be awful. The probability 
is, that few dependent men will, or can, do their duty faithfully and 
fearlessly for any length of time. 

Forms or Prayer.—‘When in your prayers,” said a pious Church- 
man to his neighbour who has a strong dislike to forms, “ you use a 
quotation from Scripture, do you discover an increase of either dull- 
ness or coldness ? ”"— The good man paused, and though he saw very 
clearly the conclusion to which the question was aimed, had the can- 
dour to say; “No; and though you get an argument from this 
confession, 1 am bound to make it, That the most interesting and ani- 
mating parts of my prayers, whether in public or private, are com- 
posed of quotations from the sacred volume.’”— “ Use a form, then,’ 
said the other, “if you wish to edify or exalt the pious affections of 


yourself or those of your brethren.” 
Ue 
HYMN, 
CHRISTMAS DA} 
MORNING LESSON.—ISAIAH, CHAP. 1 
Sine the redeeming grace 
That crowns this glorious morn ; 
The Saviour of our race, 
The promis’d Child is born. 
Now shall the power of darkness fall, 
And life and glory rise for all. 


He'll break th’ oppressor’s rod ; 

He bears the keys of Heaven ; 

For all the names of God 

With power to Him are given. 
Eternal Father— Mighty Lord— 
By Earth confess’d, in Heaven adored. 


All hail, incarnate God! 
With joy Thy sway we own. 
Now spread Thy name abroad ; 
Exalt Thy gracious throne. 
Let Thy dominion still increase, 
And fill the earth with truth and peace. 
E,O 





































































ON THE IMPOLICY OF DISSENTERS, IN THEIR HOSTILITY 
TO THE CHURCH. 

Tuat the Established Church of these realms is now placed in a 
more perilous condition than she has ever been at any period since 
the Great Rebellion, is a fact, which those of her friends, who are least 
given to despond on her account, are no longer disposed to question. 
She is assailed at this moment by the whole body of English and Irish 
Papists, who have bound themselves to extirpate whatever the head 
of their corrupt church denounces as heresy, and are eager to fulfil 
their vows; who are exhibiting, in the objects they aim at, and their 
manner of pursuing them, all the bigotry and venom of a gross super- 
stition, all the virulence of an unprincipled faction, and all the insolence 
of men, whom a late accession of strength has rendered confident of 
success in their unjust designs. These form one grand division of the 
forces now arrayed against the Church. The other consists of the 
various tribes of Liberals and Radicals, whom the agitation into which 
the country has been of late unnecessarily thrown has brought forth 
from their hiding-places;—whose designs are big with destruction, 
whose language is treason, and whose conduct betrays the disposition, 
if not the purpose, rather than be defeated in their ruinous projects, 
to drag the monarch himself from his throne to the scaffold: men who 
for the most part profess no religion, and hold all religions in equal 
scorn; who have ignorance and effrontery enough to proclaim their 
impiety, and to glory in their shame. 

That this is a most unrighteous confederacy, both the character of 

the parties, and the ends they have in view, must sufficiently convince 
every sober-minded and reflecting Christian. And yet, perhaps, it 
ought not to be looked upon as an unnatural one. For it sometimes 
happens in religion, as in physics, that extremes produce like effects; 
and accordingly Superstition and Infidelity, remote as they may be 
thought from each other in their nature and essential properties, may 
direct their energies towards the same objects, and exhibit in that 
greement a similarity, of which, when considered abstractedly and 
eparately, they would be judged utterly incapable. It is perfectly 
natural that the Church of England, which is the strong-hold of 
revealed religion, and the great bulwark of Protestantism, should be 
cordially hated both by Papists and Radicals; and being the object of 
their mutual hatred, it was easy to foresee, that she would be of their 
mutual attack. 

Such is her position at this moment—a position sufficiently perilous, 
under any circumstances, to create alarm among all who are concerned 
for her safety; but which, in the present state of parties, fills them 
with the most gloomy forebodings. If there was reason indeed to 
hope that the number and resources of her adversaries were utterly 
unequal to the accomplishment of their mischievous projects, and it 
was plainly seen that their efforts were directed, as they have often 
been, by blind zeal and heedless rage merely, she might still, in con- 
scious strength and fearless of danger, look with pity on these popish 
ind infidel zealots, and laugh their ungodly attempts to scorn. But 
can no longer be concealed that, as enemies to the Church, they are 
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now exerting themselves with unceasing activity and energy, that they 
are displaying unwonted policy in their measures against her, that 
they are making rapid and fearful progress in their sacrilegious pur- 
poses, and that having already acquired greater political power, they 
begin to cherish that confident expectation of ultimate success, which 
renders them ten-fold more formidable. 


Possunt, quia posse videntur. 





Unless, therefore, all true Protestants of every rank and denomina- 
tion, who feel a due concern for the religious interests of the country, 
which are inseparably united with hers, strenuously and unitedly 
endeavour to withstand the assaults of her adversaries, it requires not 
a telescopic vision to discover that a darker and more horrible night 
of adversity will gather over her, than any through which she has yet 
passed. 

In this confederacy against truth and righteousness, Protestant Dis- 
senters have shewn an unusual, if not an unaccountable readiness to 
join; nor can their disposition to unite with papists and infidels, though 
it be to effect the overthrow of our venerable establishment, be con- 
sidered in any other light, than as one of the most remarkable and 
melancholy features of the times. The Dissenters of former days, 
much as they differed about matters of discipline from the Established 
Church, were the champions of revealed religion in, opposition to 
infidelity, the sworn foes of Popery and all its superstitious abomina- 
tions, and the staunch advocates of Protestant ascendency. We live 
to see large numbers of them forsaking the standard of their fore- 
fathers; and, by giving countenance in some instances, in others open 
and direct support, to the schemes which the enemies of religious 
truth have devised for the overthrow of religion, and of the reformed 
religion more particularly, joining hands with the common foe. If a 
selfish regard to the interests of their party be the cause of their 
desertion to the ranks of the enemy, it has already had the common 
effect of selfishness in blinding them to consequences, and hiding from 
their view the ruin in which they will themselves be involved, should 
the Church be overthrown by the zealots of Superstition and Atheism. 
For though it should be admitted, for the sake of argument, that the 
subversion of the Church by the hands of such enemies, would not in 
fact be the subversion of Protestantism; yet they practise on them- 
selves the grossest delusion, if they imagine that, by her downfall and 
removal, room would be made for placing all religious denominations 
of the land on an equal footing, in respect of political power and 
privileges. If so disastrous an event ever befall this nation, and the 
venerable fabric be razed even to the ground, the principal agents 
employed in bringing it about will be papists and radicals, who will 
assuredly hold fast the power which enables them to effect her 
destruction, for further purposes of mischief and ruin. And if the 
supreme authority, in ecclesiastical matters, be held by either of these 
parties, how, in the name of the plain good sense of Englishmen, can 
the subversion of the Church advance the interests of Protestant 
Dissenters? 

There is surely nothing in the nature ef Popery, nor in the character 
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and designs of its emissaries, from which Protestants of any denomi- 
nation can hope, by that sorcerer’s regaining the ascendant over these 
realms, to obtain any advantage, civil or religious, which they do not 
already possess. For Popery, let them be assured, has not changed 
its ancient character, nor altered, or even modified its principles, nor 
lowered its haughty pretensions to universal supremacy, nor abated 
its love of spiritual tyranny, nor purged away any of its gross abomi- 
nations, whatever inconsiderate and half-hearted Protestants may 
hope in its favour. Can the Ethiop change his skin, or the. leopard 
his spots? As it was before the glorious era of the reformation, so it 
is still, wherever it prevails, the pestilence that walketh in darkness. 
Its designs are destructive of the rights of conscience, and opposed to 
the improvement of our nature in all that is holy, just, and good; and 
its effects are, where it rules supreme and no purer form of faith 
exists to counteract its baneful influence, brutal ignorance, gross 
superstition, and vice in its most disgusting manifestations; and where 
its pretensions are disputed, and its usurpation withstood,—in addition 
to those evils,—agitation, mistule, and rebellion. Have Dissenters 
forgotten that it is Popery which has converted the fair regions of 
Italy into an habitation of wickedness, and made that glorious temple 
a den of thieves? that it has fettered the noble spirit of Spain, and 
bowed it down to the earth? and that it has rendered Ireland one 
unvaried scene of wretchedness, as it is to this day? Above. all, 
have they forgotten that Popery will admit of no rival, nor suffer 
for a moment the existence of an opponent, if by any means it can 
compass its destruction; that Aut Cesar aut nihil is still the motto 
of Papal Rome, and her unchangeable decree? 

What, then, can Protestants of any denomination hope from the 
hands of Papists, after that fatal blow to the reformed faith of these 
realms shall have been struck, which shall level the Established 
Church with the ground, and Antichrist finds the opportunity afforded 
it for recovering its ruthless domination? If the spirit of the age, 
which is now frolicking without restraint in its schemes of innova- 
tion, will, indeed, secure us from a return to the absurdities of the 
mass book, and from the fooleries of the popish faith and worship ; 
will Popery have no means, should its emissaries fill the high places 
of the land, of repressing its energies and counteracting its efforts? 
When the day avrives, which shall witness a government consisting 
of Papists installed into oftice,—a day which the present generation 
may live to see,—should there be no longer a Protestant Church to 
oppose their designs, and a Protestant throne has grown powerless in 
consequence,—what shall save Protestantism itself, that it be not swept 
away as with the besom of destruction? When we know so well the 
genius of Antichrist, how fruitful it is in schemes for establishing its 
tyranny, and with what unceasing energy it pursues them ; how shall 
it be restrained, in such circumstances, from pulling up, and destroying 
utterly, the goodly tree of religious toleration, under the shadow of 
whose branches Dissenters have so long dwelt in peace and safety ? 
Will Popery, in possession of supreme political power, look with a 
more indulgent eye than it now looks, on those whom it has long 
denounced as heretics, whether Episcopalians or Dissenters; and 
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whom it would, had it the prerogative, cut off from all hope and 
possibility of salvation? Can Dissenters more especially, remembering 
the opposition they once offered to papal ambition, and the hardihood 
with which they assailed the grim monster in their better days, cherish 
the hope, that when it has recovered its supremacy in England, it will 
admit them to its favour, and load them with its benefits? Sic notus 
Ulysses? Or are they encouraging themselves by the belief that 
Papists, in power, casting aside their ambitious projects and their 
love of spiritual domination, will bestow the revenues of our ruined 
Church, with her influence and commanding station, on Protestant 
Dissenters? 
O miseri, qua tanta insania, cives! 

Their disappointment of deriving any advantage from the subversion 
of the Church will be equally great, if, in the event of so melancholy 
a catastrophe, liberals and radicals obtain supreme authority in eccle- 
siastical affairs. ‘They must be aware that it is the spirit of Infidelity, 
assuming the garb and tone of Liberality, and seeking to appear as an 
angel of light, which is now so active and audacious in endeavouring to 
overthrow the religion of the state; or they ought to be. But Liberalism, 
so called,—if the paradox may be allowed,—is of all things the most 
illiberal. In politics, its intolerance is such, that it pursues with 
ceaseless rancour all who oppose its mischievous schemes; and, what- 
ever their wealth, rank, or station, or the services they have rendered 
to their king and country, pours on them the bitterest scorn. It is the 
same in regard to religion, exhibiting its hatred to revealed truth, by 
stigmatizing every man who firmly adheres to his religious faith, with 
the gentle and honourable epithets of bigot and hypocrite. It is not ’ 
by indifference merely to all religion, and to the various forms in which 
it appears in a land where toleration prevails, that this modern scep- 
ticism is characterized; but by a virulent hatred of the Christian 
faith, a sovereign contempt for its essential doctrines, and a settled 
purpose, which it could not always conceal, and is now at little pains 
to hide, of banishing them from among men. With Liberalism, which 
looks upon the Gospel as a tissue of cunningly-devised fables,—piety 
is hypocrisy, — devotion, superstition, —and the acknowledgement of 
an over-ruling providence, absolute cant. And must it not, to be 
consistent with itself, treat all who are guilty, in its estimation, of such 
hypocrisy and cant, in the manner these crimes deserve? And to 
prove itself consistent, is it likely it will fail to give them their just 
due, even to the uttermost farthing, should it at any time unhappily 
possess the power? But among whom does it believe that these evils 
chiefly prevail? If Liberalism scorns the doctrines of our Church, 
which, in its hatred of Christianity, it must do, it will yet sometimes 
deign to express its admiration of her liturgy, and to acknowledge 
that her public services are at least decent and rational. But its 
thoughts of Dissent and its followers are far other thoughts; its 
sentiments towards them, tinged with far deeper scorn. If hypocrisy 
and cant prevail among any body of Christians in this country, Liber- 
alism is of opinion that it is among Dissenters. Their professions of 
stricter sanctity, it holds in utter derision; and their peculiarities in opi- 
nion and habits, which distinguish them from Episcopalians, provoke its 
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profound contempt. And men are not wont to exalt to honour, how- 
ever adequate be their power, things which they heartily despise. So 
little hope can Dissenters sately cherish, of advancing their interests 
by the subversion of the Church, in the event of the spiritual affairs 
of the realm being administered by either papists or infidels. 

And what better hope can the whole Dissenting body entertain, of 
deriving advantage from so deplorable an event, should that power be 
any one of its numerous sects? For that some party, either Infidel, 
Popish, or Protestant, would obtain the ascendan*, in matters of 
religion, and dictate to all the rest, if not tyrannicall¥ domineer over 
them, the history of this country, from the murder of Charles I. to 
the Restoration, affords melancholy and abundant proof. 

The ease of America is indeed often appealed to, to shew with what 
ease and advantage all forms of religion may be placed on the same 
footing. But then it is wholly forgotten, that what the circumstances 
of America might have required, and have afforded the means of accom- 
plishing, may not be so necessary, nor be so readily achieved in 
England; that, in short, America is not a case in point. Not to 
speak of the inadequate provision made by the Americans to supply 
the spiritual wants of their population,—when, in the formation of 
their laws, they chose to place all religions, and all sects of the same 
religion, on a perfect equality, without giving political precedence to 
any, it ought to be remembered, that it was at the moment when they 
threw off their yoke as a colony, and started forth into existence as 
an independent nation. Not only did it appear politic to the American 
legislators of that day to beware, lest, by giving precedence to any 
one religious party among them, they should give umbrage to others, 
and have thus created bitter animosities among the people at the very 
outset of their career of independence; but the feeling which prevailed 
universally throughout the States at the victory they had achieved, 
which naturally enough predominated over every other, and swallowed 
up at the moment all thought of their religious differences, afforded 
their political leaders the opportunity of pursuing that seemingly 
liberal course with safety and ease. Far different was the condition 
of America at that time, to that in which England would be found, in 
the event of such a shock as should overturn her ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. ‘The feeling of the nation would not resemble in the re- 
motest degree, that which then pervaded the whole body of America. 
America was triumphing in what she deemed emancipation from British 
tyranny: England would be labouring under the bitter consequences 
of an internal convulsion. The spirit of lenity pervaded America: 
the spirit of discord would be let loose among us, scattering, in every 
direction, firebrands, arrows, and death. So far would our religious 
differences be from finding in the overthrow of the church a sepulchre 
from which they would rise no more, that they would assume a fiercer 
aspect, and rage with greater violence than ever. Every evil passion 
of the heart would then find food in abundance for its nourishment, 
and break forth with ten-fold virulence: in the subdued and ruined, 
that rage which a sense of gross injustice and wrong never fails to 
enkindle; in the triumphant, pride, insolence, and revenge, aggravated 
by the firm resolve to hold fast the ascendant in politics, religion, and 
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every public interest. I appeal to our religious history during the 
Commonwealth. 

Vain, therefore, to absolute folly is the hope that, by the destruction 
of the Church, all our religious sects would instantly, as by enchant- 
ment, assume a more friendly aspect towards each other than they 
now bear; and, in respect of political privileges, be content to stand 
on the same footing. Before such a change can be effected, the 
religious prejudices which exist among them against each other, which 
are as violent on many points as those they all cherish against the 
Church, must be first rooted out and destroyed. This surely is not 
the work of a moment, though the ruin of our venerable Establishment 
be the measure resorted to with the view of hastening it. Generation 
after generation must pass away, before there can be a chance of 
accomplishing it; perhaps to candid and sober-thinking men, who do 
not suffer their minds to be disturbed by the present excitement, nor 
their judgment to be perverted by the shallow sophistry which now 
passes for sound reasoning, it may appear that in this country such 
perfect forbearance and concord in matters of religion can never exist. 
Should the trial be made, by dissevering the Church from the State 
and consigning her over to destruction, there will instantly follow a 
fierce contest for supreme authority in matters of religion; and 
whether it be between the enemies of the reformed faith and Dis- 
senters, or be confined to the numberless sects, of which the latter 
are composed, long before the time such trial requires shall have 
elapsed, some one party will prevail, to which all others will be 
compelled to bow. Once more, therefore,—In what imaginable way 
can the subversion of the Church advance the interests of Protestant 
Dissenters? What advantage would they derive from her ruin, in 
wealth, in power, or in religious freedom? Sed hee hactenus. In 
the meantime, if, as we are now taught by the furious zealots of all 
parties arrayed against the Church, we must apply to republican 
America for our schemes of ecclesiastical polity, as well as look to 
revolutionary France for our maxims of civil government, then is the 
glory of England fast departing, and her tower of strength crumbling 
into ruin. 

Lifton. W.W.H. 

ates 


LAST WORDS OF THE DYING. 


James, Eart or Marisorovuen, who was killed in battle at sea 
on the coast of Holland, a. p. 1665, having a kind of presentiment of 
his own death, wrote to his friend, Sir Hugh Pollard, a letter, of 
which the following is an extract :—‘‘I will not speak aught of the 
vanity of this world; your own age and experience will save that 
labour; but there is a certain thing that goeth up and down the 
world, called religion, dressed and pretended fantastically, and to 
purposes bad enough, which yet by such evil dealing loseth not its 
being. Moreover, God in his infinite mercy hath given us his holy 
word, in which, as there are many things hard to be understood, so 
there is enough plain and easy to quiet our minds, and direct us con- 
cerning our future being. I confess to God and you, I have beena 
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great neglector, and I fear, a despiser of it. God, of his infinite merey, 
pardon me the dreadful fault. But when I retired myself from the 
noise and deceitful vanity of the world, I found no comfort in any 
other resolution than what I had from thence. I commend, from the 
bottom of my heart, the same to your happy use. Dear Sir Hugh, 
let us be more generous than to believe we die as the beasts that 
perish ; but with a Christian, manly, brave resolution, look to what is 
eternal. I will not trouble you further. Show this letter to my 
friends, and to whom you please. The only great God, and holy God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, direct you to a happy end of your life, 
and send us a joyful resurrection. So prays your true friend, 
MARLBOROUGH. 


Wittram Lorp Russet spoke just before his execution, in the 
strongest terms of faith and confidence. Besides many other things 
he said :—‘** Neither my imprisonment nor fear of death have been 
able to discompose me in any degree. On the contrary, I have 
found the assurances of the love and mercy of God, in and through my 
blessed Redeemer, in whom I only trust. And I do not question but 
I am going to partake of that fulness of joy which is in his presence ; 
the hopes of which do so wonderfully delight me, that I think this is 
the happiest day of my life, though others may look upon it as the 
saddest.” 


Cuaries THe Firtru, Emperor of Germany, King of Spain, and 
Lord of the Netherlands, after having alarmed and agitated all Europe 
for near fifty years, retired from the world, and enjoyed more com- 
plete contentment in this situation than all his grandeur had ever 
yielded him. ‘“ I have tasted,” said he,“ more satisfaction in my soli- 
tude, in one day, than in all the triumphs of my former reign ; and I 
find that the sincere study, profession, and practice of the Christian 
religion, hath in it such joys and sweetness as courts are stran- 
gers to.” 


Monstrur Criaupe was a very considerable man among the Pro- 
testants, who were driven out of France by Lewis the Fourteenth. 
When he was taken ill he sent for the senior pastor of the church, to 
whom, in the presence of all his family, he expressed himself thus ;— 
‘Sir, I was desirous to see you, and to make my dying declara- 
tion before you. I am a miserable sinner before God. I most 
heartily beseech him to show me mercy for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I hope he will hear my prayer.” 

After pausing awhile, he added, “I have carefully examined all 
religions. None appear to me worthy of the wisdom of God, and capable 
of leading man to happiness, but the Christian religion. I have dili- 
gently studied Popery and the Reformation. The Protestant religion, 
I think, is the only good religion. It is all found im the holy Serip- 
tures, the word of God. From this, as from a fountain, all religions 
must be drawn. Scripture is the root, the Protestant religion is the 
trunk and branches of the tree. It becomes you all to keep steady 
to it.” 
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LAW REPORT. 
No. VIIL—ON THE BURIAL OF A DISSENTER BY A CLERGYMAN, 
AND ON LAY BAPTISM.* 
ARCHES COURT OF CANTERBURY, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1809. 
Kempe v. Wicxes.—( Continued from p. 568.) 


Ir was. proposed, then, to examine 
the Aistory of the Law in order to see 
whether the Rubric, though it has not 
this exception in express terms, still 
by the general term “ unbaptized,” has 
this limited meaning, “ net baptized 
according to the forms of the English 


Liturgy and by a lawful minister of 
Now, if 


the Church of England.” 
the Church of England has recognized 
persons, though not baptized in its 
own forms and by its own ministers, 
yet as validly baptized ; if it has recog- 
nized Jay baptism to be, though irre- 
gular, yet valid, and so valid that the 
person who has been baptized by a 
Laic cannot properly be baptized 
again; it will necessarily follow, that 
it cannot mean to exclude from burial 
all persons who have not been baptized 
according to the forms of its Liturgy, 
that it can only mean to exclude those 
who have not been baptized at all by 
any form which can be recognized as 
an initiation—a legal and valid initi- 
ation, into the Christian Church. 

This leads me into a very extensive 
question, namely, the validity of Lay 
baptism ; but which the Court is, 
however reluctantly, compelled to ex- 
amine, by the nature of the case, and 
the arguments which have been offered 
to its consideration. 

The law of the Church of ‘Sedgland, 
and its history, are to be deduced 
from the ancient general Canon Law— 
from the particular constitutions made 
in this country to regulate the English 
Church—from our own Canons—from 
the Rubric, and from any acts of Par- 
liament that may have passed upon 
the subject; and the whole may be 
illustrated, also, by the writings of 
eminent persons. 

Now if the first head be enquired 
into (the ancient Canon Law), it will 
appear that, from the earliest times, 
the use of water with the invocation of 
the name of the Father, of the Son, 


and of the Holy Ghost, was held to be 
the essence of baptism; that baptism, 
so administered, even by a layman or 
a woman, was valid; and that a person, 
who had been so baptized, was not to 
be baptized again. 

It may not be improper just to refer 
to the passages of Scripture, which 
have been referred to by the Church 
itself as the foundation of its law in 
this respect :—they are these. First, 
the words of our Saviour: “ Unless a 
man be born again of water, and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.”” Hence the Church, 
without presuming to decide whether 
a person unbaptized might not be 
saved through God’s mercy, yet has 
held that baptism was so strongly 
enjoined as a matter of indispensable 
necessity, that rather than omit it 
altogether, the ceremony was to be 
performed even by a Layman. The 
words of our Saviour after his resur- 
rection, “Go and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” have been held to require 
the invocation of the Holy Trinity, as 
the essential form of words necessary 
to baptism. The passage in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, ‘One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” has been held by 
the Church to prohibit a second bap- 
tism; or, as the learned Hooker has 
expressed it, “Iteration of baptism 
once given has always been thought a 
manifest contempt of that ancient 
apostolic aphorism, ‘one Lord, one 
faith, one ,baptism.’” It is here how- 
ever to be observed, that the Court is 
not entering into any question of 
theological controversy; it is merely 
endeavouring to trace and. to ascertain 
the fact,—what has been held by the 
Church to be the law.. The Court hes 
only to administer the law, as it finds 
it; it is not to presume to enter into 
any speculations upon its propriety. 











* We should have mentioned in our last Number, that a Reply to the above Judgment 


was made by Archdeacon Daubeny, and may be had of our Publishers. 














































































Now, conformable to what has been 
already stated, will be found the text 
of the canon law. The passages in 
that law are almost innumerable. 
Many have been cited by the counsel. 
In the third part of the decree DeConse- 
cratione, and in the fourth distinction 
De Baptismi Sacramento, there are a 
great number of paragraphs to this 
effect: and it may be sufficient just to 
state the titles of the different para- 
graphs or sections of that distinction. 
For instance, the nineteenth paragraph 
states, nemo nisi sacerdos laptizare 
presumat; certainly directing that 
regular baptism is to be administered 
by the priest; or perhaps it may be 
more properly said, public baptism. 
The 2lst section is, etiam laici neces- 
sitate cogente baptizare possunt; “in 
cases of urgency laymen may baptize.” 
The 23d, non reiteratur baptisma quod 
a pagano ministratur ; “if baptism has 
been administered by a Pagan, it is 
not to be iterated ;” so cautious was 
the ancient Church that there should 
be no re-baptism. The 25th, sicut 
per honum ita per malum ministrum 
aque baptisma ministratur. The cha- 
racter of the person who administered, 
therefore, was of no effect in the vali- 
dity of baptism. ‘The 26th is to the 
same effect, but rather more explana- 
tory: Non merita ministrorum, sed 
virtus Christi, in baptismate operatur. 
The 28th, Non reiteratur baptisma 
quod in nomine Sancte Trinitatis minis- 
tratur : and it goes on to illustrate by 
an example, Si gui apud illos hereticos 
baptizati sunt, qui in Sancte Trinitatis 
confessione baptizant, et veniant ad nos, 
recipiantur quidem ut baptixali, ne 
Sancte Trinitatis invocatio vel confessio 
annulletur, This, therefure, points out 
that the essence was the invocation of 
the Holy Trinity. The baptism of any 
Heretics (and the Church deemed all 
Dissenters to be of that description), 
that of any Dissenters, who made use 
of the name of the Holy Trinity in 
baptism, was to be received, lest the 
invocation of the Holy Trinity should 
be rendered arid considered as of no 
effect. The'32d, Non reiteratur bap- 
tisma quod in fide Sancte Trinitatis ab 
Heretitis prestatur: that, therefore, 
is to the same effect as the former 
section. The 36th is, Valet baptisma, 
elst per laicos ministraluy: and that 
section again explains the principle 
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upon which the Church acted, Sanctum 
est baplisma per seipsum quod datum 
est in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritiis 
Sancti. There are many other pas- 
sages to the same effect, confirming 
all the foregoing; and it is’ perfectly 
clear that, according to the general 
canon law, though regular baptism 
was by a Bishop or Priest, yet, if 
administered by a Laic, or by a Heretic 
or Schismatic, it was valid baptism ; 
and so valid that it was not to be 
repeated. 

The next branch of the Law of our 
Church, and which reached down to 
the time of the Reformation, was the 
law which is to be found in the legatine 
and provincial constitutions : the former 
being laws made in this country under 
the sanction of the Popes’ Legates, 
Otho, Legate of Gregory the Ninth, 
and Othobon, Legate of Clement the 
Fourth. The latter, the provincial 
constitutions, were those made in con- 
vocation under several Archbishops. 
The whole of these have been collected 
by the very eminent English Canonist, 
Lyndwood, who has written a very 
learned commentary or gloss upon 
them, which is also of high authority 
in all courts administering the eccle- 
siastical law of this country. These 
constitutions are precisely to the same 
effect as the former. Regular bap- 
tism was to be administered by a 
priest, and in the church, and at cer- 
tain stated times of the year: but in 
cases of urgency a layman might ad- 
minister baptism in private houses, 
rather-than it should not be adminis- 
tered*tat-all. If a layman interposed 
withouf*necessity in the office, he was 
punishable : but still the baptism was 
valid, and by no means to be repeated, 

In the constitution of Otho De 
Baptismo et forma Baptizxandi, which 
will be found in Lyndwood, page 10 of 
the Legatine Constitutions, it is among 
other things directed, that Priests shall 
particularly instruct their parishioners 
in the form of baptizing: of course 
shewing that lay baptism was allowed: 
that it was recommended, rather than 
that no baptism at all should take place; 
otherwise it could not ‘have been 
proper and necessary for the Priests 
to have instructed their parishioners 
in the form. The constitution of 
Othobon, to be found in Lyndwood, 
page 80, confirms and approves ot 
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this former constitution, and enjoins 
precisely the same thing. The pro- 
vincial constitutions of Arehbishop 
Peccham particularly enjoin, that after 
baptism by a Layman it is not to be 
iterated. The passage will be found 
in Lyndwood 41, Caveant sacerdotes 
ne baptismum legitime factum audeant 
iterare ; and Lyndwood, in his gloss 
upon the word bapiismum, says, Sive 
per Laicum, sive per Clericum, etiam per 
Paganum in casu necessitatis ; so that 
it is good, “ whether by a Layman, or 
a Clergyman, nay even in a case of 
necessity by a Pagan;” and, in his 
gloss upon the words /egitime factum, 
he says, two things are essential to it, 
duo sunt necessaria verbum et elementum 
aque ; and in describing what is meant 
by verbum, he explains the form of the 
words to be those which have been 
always used, ‘I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.’”’ In a further 
constitution of Archbishop Peccham, 
to be found’ in page 244, it is again 
strongly enjoined not to baptize a 
second time persons who have been 
baptized by laymen or by women; 
and he speaks rather strongly of those 
Priests who do so baptize, terming 
them stolidi sacerdotes: and the con- 
stitution concludes, Quod si sacerdos 
rationabiliter dubitet an parvulus in 
forma debita baptizatus sit, dicat, St 
baptizatus es, ego non re baptizo te; si 
nondum baptizatus es, ego baptizo te in 
nomine Patris, et Filti, et Spiritas Sanc- 
i. Lyndwood here again cautiously 
explains the words in formd debila, as 
he had before, to mean by the use of 
the element water, and by the use of 
the words of the invocation of the 
Holy Trinity ; and that it was in forma 
debité though by a Layman. 

Now these passages shew, not only 
that those baptisms were held to be 
valid, but they show how extremely 
cautious the Church was that baptism 
shonld not be repeated. These refe- 
rences to the ancient law will also 
serve to explain and illustrate any 
matter, which could be considered as 
doubtful in the construction of the 
more modern law of the Rubric. It 
therefore seems to admit of no doubt, 
that by the law of the English Church, 
as well deduced from the general ca- 
non law, as from its own particular 
constitutions, down to the time of th« 
































































Reformation, lay baptism was allowed 

and practised. It was regular, and 

even prescribed in cases of necessity : 

it was so complete and valid, that it 

was by no means to be repeated. It 

also clearly appears that, in order to 

ascertain its validity, no inquiry was 

necessary to be made into the existing 

urgency under which it was adminis- 

tered: but only into what was de- 

clared to be the essence, whether it 

had been administered by water, and 

in the form of the invocation; for, if 

those forms were used, the baptism by 

a Layman was complete and valid. 
So the matter stood at the time of 

the Reformation: and that period is 

an important one: for, if lay baptism 

had been considered as one of the er- 

rors of the Romish Church, it would 

have been corrected at the time when 

all the Christian world had their at- 

tention pointed to those particular er- 

rors. But the fact is otherwise, for the 

use of lay baptism was manifestly 

continued by the English reformed 

church. Liturgies were framed, and 

acts of uniformity passed by Parlia- 

ment, in the reigns of Edward the VIth 

and of Queen Elizabeth. In those 

the Rubrics run thus: “ Let those , 

that be present call upon God for his 

grace, and say the Ford's Prayer if 

the time will suffer: and then one of 

them shall name the child, and dip 

him in the water, or pour the water 

upon him, saying these words, ‘ I 

baptize thee in the name of the 

Father, and of the Son, and of the 

Holy Ghost.’’’ Here is no mention 

whatever of a priest or lawful minis- 

ter, as the person who is to officiate 

upon the occasion : it is directed to be 

done by “those who are present,” or 

one of them, without singling out or 

particularizing what the person is to 

be, who is toadminister this sacrament. 

And the better opinion seems to be, 

that all private baptism was by Lay- 

men antecedent to the time of King 

James; that it was only public 

baptism in the Church which wasto be 

administered by a Priest; and that, 

wherever there was the sort of urgency 

and necessity which prevented the 

child being brought to the Church, 

and required the child to be baptized 

at home, the baptism was to be ad- 

ministered by any person without 

requiring the attendance of the Priest. 

















The same Rubric, although it enjoins 
the people‘not to baptize their chil- 
dren at home, except in cases of neces- 
sity; yet, lest the necessity should 
arise, expréssly directs the pastors to 
instruct their parishioners in the form 
of doing it. “Hence it is evident_that 
subsequent to the Reformation, the 
English reformed Church itself did 
allow the practice’ of Lay baptism, 

So the practice stood from the re- 
formation to the time of King James 
the First; except that in the year 
1575, among some articles agreed 
upon at that time in convocation, 
there appears to have been one (the 
twelfth article,) which states, ‘ that 
to resolve doubts by whom privatebap- 
tism is to be administered, it is directed 
that in future it shall be administered 
by a minister only,and that private per- 
sons shall not intermeddle therein.” 
This article rather appears not to have 
been published and circulated. It 
remained in manuscript. It had no 
authority, not appearing to have been 
even confirmed by the Crown. There 
could have been no doubt upon the 
Rubric of Edward the VIth, coupled 
with what was the old law, so far as 
respected the validity of lay baptism. 
And the Bishops certainly had not 
authority to alter the law; they had 
only authority to explain matters 
which were doubtful; and the doubt 
seems to have been, not whether lay 
baptism was valid, but whether it was 
regular and orderly. Up to that time, 
wherever private baptism was allowed 
there was nothing to be found in the 
ancient canons, the constitutions of 
the Church, or the Rubric, that re- 
quired the Minister as a person at all 
necessary to be present for the orderly 
administration of such private bap- 
tism: it was not even to be inferred, 
that it would be more regular, for the 
Minister is not mentioned; on the 
contrary, in cases where private bap- 
tism was necessary (and it was a 
allowed in cases p ae the peo- 
ple were to be instructed how to per- 
form it themselves. The most to be 
deduced from this article therefore is, 
that it was thought at that time, by 
the convocation, thatit would be more 
proper, regular, and decent, to have 
the ceremony of private a per- 
formed by ministers; and therefore 
VOL. XIV. NO. X. 
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it was directed to be performed by 
them, and Laics were restrained from 
doing it: but the article, as before 
stated, does not appear to have been 
published. 

King James the First (who consider- 
ed himself a great divine) disapproved 
of the practice of Jay baptism. Soon 
after his accession, conferences were 
held at Hampton Court with the 
Clergy for the purpose of revising and 
reconsidering the Liturgy, and par- 
ticularly this article of private bap- 
tism. The King expressed strongly 
his disapprobation of lay baptism ; 
and seemed more inclined to no bap- 
tism at all, than that the office should 
be performed by a Laic: but his 
divines (most of them prelates of very 
great eminence) differed from him in 
respect to preferring the total omis- 
sion of baptism to its being administer- 
ed by a Layman. It was, however, 
agreed so far to alter the Rubric, as 
to direct that private baptism should 
be administered by a lawful Minister : 
but whoever reads the account which 
has been preserved of these confe- 
rences will see, that neither the King 
nor the Bishops maintained that bap- 
tism, if de facto performed by a Laic, 
was invalid; on the contrary, even 
King James expressly declared his 
opinion to be, that if baptism had been 
performed by a Laic with water and 
the invocation of the Trinity (which he 
also admitted to be the essence of the 
sacrament itself) such baptism was 
not to be iterated; that is, that the 
person was not to be re-baptized; for 
the King’s words, as recorded, are, “I 
utterly dislike all rebaptization on 
those whom women or Laics have 
baptized.” He himself, therefore, con- 
sidered lay baptism as valid, though 
he thought fit to enjoin the adminis- 
tration, even of private baptism, to be 
by a Clergyman as much more order- 
ly and proper. 

The Rubric at that time agreed on 
was never confirmed by Parliament ; 
but a proclamation afterwards ap- 
peared “for the authorizing an 
uniformity in the Book of Common 
Prayer ;” and his Majesty says in 
that proclamation, “We have thought 
meet that some small matters might 
rather be explained than changed.” 
The proclamation has no suggestion 
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ce 


















































whatever of so important a change in 
the English Church—in the establish- 
ed constitution of that Church as it 
had existed, not only in early times, 
but as it existed after the Reformation 
had taken place— as that baptism ac- 
tually administered even by a Laic in 
due form with the element and the 
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National Sox 


words should be considered as wholly 
null and invalid, and that such a bap- 
tism could bear re-baptizati m. There 
is nothing of the kind in the procla- 
mation ; on the coutrary, explanations 
in some small things rather than a 
change are alone referred to. 

(To be continued. ) 
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KING'S LETTER 

For Educating the Poor in the } 

We are happy to announce that his 
M ypesty has been pleased to issue a 
letter on behalf of the above-named 
Society; and that circulars autho- 
rizing collections to be made in all the 
churches and chapels of the kingdom, 
will be sent to the Clergy during the 
The King s letter 
evidence, in the 


autumn. 

contains abundant 
preamble, to satisfy every friend to 
the Established Church, as to the ex- 


pre sent 


pediency of replenishing the funds of 


a society which has laboured faith 

fully for above twenty years, in pro- 

moting the religious education of the 
= § 

poor. But there are 

connected 


a few circum- 


stances with the subject 
which we may be pardoned for urging 
on public notice, because we appre- 
hend that a good deal of misunder- 
standing exists respecting them. We 
allude to these simple, but important 
facts ;—1. ‘That every shilling collected 
on these occasions, nominally for the 
National Society, is 
actually returned to the public in the 
form of grants for erecting School- 
rooms for the children of the poor. 2. 
That all places in the kingdom are at 
liberty to apply for these grants, and 
actually do so apply. 3. That the 
Clergy who preach the sermons, and 
obtain the collections, being the great 
promoters of the education of the 
poor in the country, are the persons to 
whose care the collections (in the 
form of grants) are generally entrust- 


benefit of the 


ed. 4. That by their assiduity and 
good management, the grants are 


the means of drawing forth into 
beneficia) operation a sum equal to 
about four limes their own amount. 

In proof of this 
might refer to our 


statement, we 


own numbers, 





FOR 1 





‘HE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
’rinciples of the 


Established Church. 
which record the Society's grants 
from month to month, but prefer 
giving a more interesting document, 
being the substance of part of the 
Society's Nineteenth’ Report for 1830. 
“The most important event of the 
past year, in regard to the Society’s 
the closing of the 
is already 


funds, has been 
King’s letter account. It 
known to the public, that the money 
collected under authority of his Ma- 
letter, in 1823, was set apart 
as a separate fund, in aid of the eree- 
tion, enlargement, and fitting-up of 
school-rooms to be permanently secured 


jesty 


for the purposes of education ; and the 
appropriation of the sum actually 
collected has announced. 
But the Committee have now to re- 
port, that the school-rooms, in aid of 
which the whole produce of the let- 
ter was applied, have been built, and 
the grants claimed and paid; the ad- 
vantages expected from its expendi- 
ture are therefore obtained; and it 
remains only to precise 
amount of the sum appropriated in 
this manner, viz. — 32,709/. lls. 
which came into the hands of the Com- 
mittee in the following manner, viz.— 


also been 


state the 


The net receipts invested £ s. d, 
28,146 10 
3,622 10 0 


in the public funds ... 
Dividends from 1824 to 1830 


Profit on the sale of stock 941 00 
32,709 11 0 
This sum differs only from the 


amount announced in the Seventeenth 
Report by a deduction of the trifling 
expenses of management, (viz. 146/. 
ls. 10d.); and by the addition of 
the dividends, and of the profit on 


the ale of stock. ne extension 
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of the benefits of National Edu- from ignorance and vice, and regu- 
cation then announced is conse- larly trained up in the knowledge and 
quently carried a little higher; and the worship of God, according to the 
at the closing of this account, there- pure principles of the Established 
fore, it appears that 361 places, com- Church. If these details are duly con- 
prising a population (according to sidered, and it is, moreover, taken 
the last parliamentary census) of into the account, that not merely the 
1,403,132 persons, have obtained first institution of so many schools has 
grants amounting to 32,7091. 1's., by resulted from the expenditure, but, 
which, according to the first estimates under the Divine blessing, their per- 
(in many instances much below the ac- manent establishment; and that to- 
tual disbursements in carrying them gether with this, more than 400 
into effect) an outlay of no lessa sum additional teachers, well trained to 
than 127,480l. in the erection of 502 their important callings, have been 
separate school-rooms has been called _ distributed throughout the country, to 
forth. By these means, and amidst _ give full efficiency to the benevolent 
such a population, the inestimable design ; surely nothing can be want- 
blessings of Christian education have ing to convince the public of the ex- 
been provided for 26,884 boys, and cellent appropriation of the funds so 
25,552 girls on week-days and Sun- liberally confided to the National So- 
days, and for 2,721 boys and 2,840 ciety’s disposal, and the extensive and 
girls on Sundaysonly. Making a to- substantial benefits which they cannot 
tal of 57,977 poor children rescued fail to produce.” 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Fee deed 





Domestic.—As the general atten- tion of a Bill for the renewal of their 
tion has been very much occupied by Charter, we feel the registry of an 
the publication of the accounts of the epitomized statement of their accounts 
Bank of England, both by the gover- an important item in our Political 
nors of that Body, and as stated in Retrospect, to enable our readers to 
examination before a Committee of examine the past, or judge for the 
the House of Commons, in anticipa- future.— 


An Account of the Amount of Coin and Bullion, distinguishing Coin from Bullion, in the 
possessi n of the Bank, fi m the 28th of February, 1815, to the present time, stating the 
Highest and Lowest Amount in each Year; together with the Amount of the Securities 
held by the Bank, and its Liabilities at each of the same periods. 


| Year Coin. sullion. | Security. | Liability 
| 
£ £ f 

IBIS. cceccs ee 1,726,000 310,000 46,595,000 38,963,000 | 

IS 14. n4000000 1,565,000 3,075,000 18,042,000 39,402,000 | 

EGE? cvcces oe 1,939,000 7,742,000 13,959,000 38,223,000 

1818 ...ceee : 7,111,000 2,944,000 40,960,000 35,768,000 

BSI ccccccce 3,326,000 859,000 35,639,000 31,540,000 

TOSS seccscas 3,165,000 1.746,000 21,098,000 27,577,000 
1,189,000 7,680,000 32,666,000 29,507,000 | 
7,259,000 3.797,000 27,030,000 23,355,000 | 
8,670,000 1.713.000 28,703,000 25,573,000 | 
7.717.000 6.099.000 89. 682.000 29,834,000 | 
7,190,000 1,588,000 33,730,090 30,922,000 | 
1,043,000 1,415,000 35,378,000 32,403,000 | 
7,626,000 2,532,000 33,688,000 30,692,000 
8,943,000 1,404,000 $3,972,000 31,178,000 
6,109,000 725,000 32,219,000 29,424,000 
7,095,000 2,075,000 33,375,000 30,814,000 
6,151,000 2,065,000 33,426,000 30,813,000 


_ 





,535,000 757,000 29,626,000 26,989,000 | 
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Discounted during the 





years 1828, 1829, 







































1830, and 1831. 


Highest and Lowest dmount of Coin and Bullion in each Year, ending February. 
HIGHEST. LOWEST. 
= z , 
|} Nov 5, 1814 .... 2,161,000 Feb. 25, 1815 .... 2,009,000 | 
| Feb 17, 1816 .... 4,566,000 March 4, 1815 .eeoe 2,034,000 | 
| Feb 1, 1817 9,990,000 j March 2, 1816 ..e- 4,678,000 
Oc 11, 1817 .eee 11,914,000 | March 1, 1817 weco 9,674,000 
March 7, 1818 wees 10,078,000 | Feb. 27, 1819 «eee 4,354,000 | 
Feb. 26, 1820 .... 4,907,000 | Sept. 4, 1819 .eee 3,570,000 | 
Feb. 24, 1821 .... 11,639,000 Merch |, 1820 .... 4,964,000 | 
| May 5, 1821 .... 13,329,000 Feb. 2, 1822 wee 10,958,000 | 
| March 16, 1822 .... 11,086,000 Nov. 2, 1822 .eee 9,855,000 | 
Dec. 20, 1823 .... 14,142,000 | March 1, 1823 .... 10,372,000 
| March 20, 1824 .... 13,945,000 | Feb. 26, coos 8,857,000 | 
March 5, 1825 8,613,000 Dec. 1,027,000 
| Feb. 24, 1827 .eee 10,007,000 March esee 3,348,000 | 
June 16, 1827 10,677,000 Jan. 26, 1828 ....- 10,196,000 | 
August 23, 1828 .... 10,480,090 | Feb. 21, 1829 weee 6,827,000 
| Feb. 27, 1830 .... 9,161,000 | April 18, 1829 .... 6,104,000 | 
June 26, 1830 .... 11,795,000 | Feb. 10, 1831 8,211,000 | 
| March 5, 1831 .... 8,210,000 Feb. 4, 1832 5,088,000 
An Account of the Average Amount of Bills and Notes under Discount, in each of th 
Quarters of the Years 1815 to 1831. 
First Quarter, Second Quarter, Third Quarter, | Fourth Quarter, 
Years ending March 31. | ending June 30. | ending Sept. 30 ending Dec. 31 
£. £. £. 
1815 3 Gil, 500 | 13,846,500 16,613,200 15,717,300 | 
1816 1,315,900 | 13,380,400 10,569,400 7,399,800 | 
1817 5,823,500 | 4,148,300 3,329,300 | 2,541,200 | 
1818 2,976,900 2,847,800 1,610,400 6,865,700 | 
1819 8,363,700 6,632,300 6,021,600 5,042,200 | 
1820 4,810,700 3,605,500 3,987,600 3,130,700 | 
1821 3, 238,300 2,715,100 2,294,100 2,459,300 
1822 3,137,000 3,216,500 3,388,600 3,724,600 
1823 4, 107,200 3,252,200 2,801,400 | 2,334,200 - | 
1824 2,226,800 2,553,500 2,449,800 | 2,248,900 | 
1825 2,466,800 3,973,700 5,486,000 | 7,839,500 
1826 9,586,700 5,037,400 2,950,500 | 2,164,800 
1827 2,198,600 1,226,400 eee 1,239,800 
1828 1,298,400 1,165,600 ,170,800 2,157,200 | 
1829 3,952,900 3,283,700 : 611,800 2,152,700 
1830 1,860,500 1,414,600 1,27 75 ,000 | 1.930.700 | 
1831 2 549, 200 _3, 240, 200 3, 122.500 3,771,500 | 
BRANCH BANKS. 
An Account of the Amount received at each ¢ of the Branch Banks for Interest on Bills 





Gloucester 
Manchester 
Swansea 
Birmingham . 
Liverpool. . 
Bristol . 
iLeeds. . 
;Exeter. . 

| Newcastle. 

| Hull 

Norwich 





1828. 1829. 1830. =. 
‘Ss £ a & £ a & s. d. 
844 14 3 2,462 6 5 2,408 1 10 2,989 19 4 
3,968 2 11 5,154 3 6 2,730 12 7 7,127 17 11 
1,351 8 6] 2,041 10 1 2,224 3 10 3,034 2 10 
1,343 17 5 | 11,618 12 2] 10,811 18 0] 21,387 3 8 
35119 6]! 1,758 13 0 2,680 2 9) 11,702 1 4 
488 4 4 1,779 11 8 1,888 0 9 3,759 17 9 
541 9 3] 1,941 16 4 1845 3 6 5,114 15 5 
we 194 5 3 85 1 0 653 11 0 
. 726 5 5 710 711 1,766 10 9 

es |} 1,252 18 0 1,006 4 11 2,382 0 4 

- 8 4 9 598 1 2 $311 5 2 
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BRANCH BANKS. 


An Account of the Average Circulation of Branch Bank Notes and Twenty-One-Day Bills, 
during the years 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, 
Branch h Bank. 


distinguishing the Amount from each 











| 1828 | i829 | 1830 | i831 

| £ £ £ 
Gloucester 41,090 48,000 49,000 & 000 
Manchester 258,000 411,000 904,000 Ee 1,197,000 

eee og ee 60,006 50,000 47,000 40,000 

Birmingham . 133,000 | 178,000 | 268,000 | 357,000 

Liverpool . 64,000 | 109,000 212,000 305,000 
|. 24,000 59,000 85,000 110,000 
eee hs Sea ee S79 16,000 54,000 106,000 | 157,000 
, ene eta “ae ek 10,000 18,000 23,000 | 27,000 
| Newcastle See ae 8,000 | 23,000 35,000 37,000 
S.C i ae er ee 29,000 64,000 53,000 
| a a re | ee os 25,000 40,000 

THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

Amount received from Government for Management of the Public 

Debt, for the year ending April 5, 1832, including Life Annuities, 

251,000/. ; Management of Life Annuities, proposed to be trans- 

ferred, 3,000. ....... ideiasiidddhewacdenked ee 
Deduct Expenses for Management of the National Debt, 164,000/. 

Average of Forgeries per ann. during the last ten years, 40,000/. 204,000 

——_ 44,000 


Estimated Profit ccccccccccccoedececoscesee sdececcees £178,875 


DEBTOR and CREDITOR ACCOUNT.—Feb. 29,1832. 


TO DOME ules CUNO «0 0:0:6.60606500'00406066e ei eowe - £18,051,710 
To Public Deposits—viz. Denning Ac comnte, 3) ‘0: 34, 7901. ; Balance of 
Audit Roll, 550,550/. ; Life Annuities unpaid, 85,0: 301. Annuities 


for terms of years unpaid, 38,3607. ; Exchequer Bills deposited, 


490,0002, ..ccccccccccccccece PerrIrerrrrre rT eer eosee 3,198,730 
To Private Deposits—viz. Drawing Accounts, 5,683,8 3701. ; Various 

other Debts, 54,5604. ..... eeecccessceccceooe covccccccccce §,488,430 
To the Bank of England for the Capital .......seeseeeee- eoccees 14,553,000 
To the Balance of Surplus in favour of the Bank of England........ 2,637,760 


£44,179,630 
By advances on Government Securities—viz. Exchequer Bills on the 
growing Produce of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarter ending 
April 5, 1834, 3,428,340. Ditto, July 5, 1832, 697,0002; Exchequer 
Bills on Supplies, 1825, "7,600. ; Ditto, for 10,500,000/. for 1825, 


eS aes IY eee hitiiésvaiie dane a 
By the advances to the Trustees appointed by the Act 3 Geo. IV. c. 51, 

towards the purchase of an annuity of 585,740/. for forty-four years 

from April 5, 1823 .......00. a0eeerssiece Occccees eoeeeee 10,897,880 
By other cre dits—viz. Exchequer Bills, purchz sed, 2 2,700, 0001. ; "Stock 

purchased, 764,600/.; City Bonds, 500,000; Bills and Notes 

discounted, 2,951, 9701.; Loans and Mortgages, 1,452,1002.; London 

Dock Company, 227,500/7.: Advances on security and various articles, 

570,6901, cocee coccseces cecccecsces . Reccoms ocacces + 9,166,360 
By Cash and Bullion pentonen eeeeaa cccccccsecccceescoooeo B,a00,400 
By the Permanent Debt due from Government ...........- eeeeee 14,686,800 

£44,179,630 
Rest or Surplus brought down ......-cccsesssseses eooe 2,637,760 


Bank Capital due to Proprietors sescesesssessevecseeee 14,053,000 


£17,190,760 
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fn Account of the Total Amount of all Exche quer- bil sheld by t Bank of England, on 
the \st of June in each Year, from 1816 to 1832, inclusive. 
pane 8, TEIE scvcccn ° £ 23,372,600 gume 3, (Gad sciecas »» £12,913,000 
POAT ..cacens ee 24,000,500 ‘ eee 11,606,787 
BORD ececece ° 26,342,400 | j= $827 .eecoee e 10,092,743 
Cb eee 21,669,900 bes-ccmen 9,2 ,550 
G3... cicada 18,711,900 ecocccces 7,762,935 
1821 . eee 14,461,900 ° acee 8,918,726 
1822 ww woe 12,169,200 oe 5,121,700 
1823 nec cccce ee = ll oe 6,650,534 
1824 .. oe 11,593,800 
Evuropt The aspect of Europe Tae Penirnsuta.—The forces of 


presents no material change. ‘The 
King of Holland maintains the same 
uncompromising tone as previously— 
the great military powers of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, continue to collect 
or support their armies, in positions 
favourable to an attack on France, 


the southern and western provinces of 


which are in a disturbed or hostile 
state: the Duchess de Berri is un- 
doubtedly in the west. Under these 
circumstances, the most enterprizing 
adherent of Louis Philippe will hardly 
advise the hazarding of a war to estab- 
lish Leopold upon the throne of Bel- 
gium, especially if there is any truth 
in a report circulated both here and 
on the Continent, that England has 
formally declared, that she will not 
unite in any military measures for 
that purpose. The Duchess d’Angou- 
leme and Mademoiselle Berri, have 
left this country for the Continent. 


Dom Pedro are stated at about twelve 
thousand men; and the expected 
reinforcements of levies from England 
and France, most of whom have seen 

rvice, are estimated at four thousand 
more. The army of Dom Miguel is 
reported to be eighteen thousand of 
all arms. Of the comparative cha- 
racter of each army, there cannot be 
a doubt; nor if left to themselves, 
what will be the result. In the mean 
time, the King of Spain has had a 
severe paraiytic attack, which had 
deprived him of the use of one side. 
It is said that Dom Miguel has made 
three attacks upon Dom Pedro, but has 
been repulsed. 

Turxey.—The army of the Pacha 
of Egypt continues successful on the 
side of Syria, most of which is now 
in the hands of Ibrahim, who seems 
to threaten a farther advance towards 
Anatolia. 





UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
IN'TELLIGENCE., 


POOLE LODOLE 


COPY OF 


ARTICLES OF INQUIRY ISSUED TO EVERY INCUMBENT. 


Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission Offic é, 
44, Parliament-street, August, 1832. 


Tue Commissioners appointed by his Majesty, by letters patent under the Great Seal, 
to inguire, amongst other things, into the revenues of all Ecclesiastical Benefices, Dona- 


tives, Perpetual Curacies, and Chapelries, desire the 
particular statement in reply to each of the subjoined articles of inquiry, and the s 


ae to make a full and 


¢ 


tate- 


ments in reply, to the Commissioners, on or before the 15th day of November next, 
addressed ‘‘ To the Under Secretary of State, Home Office, London,” adding in the 
corner “ Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission.” 

The Commissioners have adopted this mode of seeking the information which they are 
directed by bis Majesty to obtain, relying on the disposition of all Incumbents to give 
such full, correct, and explicit answers as will enable the Commissioners to fulfil the 


intentions of his Majesty in issuing the commission. 

It is the desire of the Commissioners that, where an incumbent has been in possession 
less than three years, he should nevertheless make the required statements, respecting 
his own benefice or cure, after he shall have obtained the best information in his power 


By order of the Board, 


WILLIAM Roserts, Sec. 
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State 1. The name of the benefice, and the name of each chapelry (if any) thereto 
belonging, not having a separate incumbent. 

2. Whether it is a rectory, vicarage, donative, or perpetual curacy or chapelry, and if 
with or without cure of souls. 

3. To whom the rectory belongs, or is reputed to belong, if this benefice be not a 
rectory. 

4. In what county and diocese, and in what deanery, the benefice is locally situate. 

5. Whether subject to episcopal or to some and what peculiar jurisdiction. 

6. The name of the incumbent and the date of his admission. 

7. To whom the advowson belongs, or is reputed to belong. 

8. The population within the limits of the benefice, specifying the amount within each 
chapelry (if any) thereto belonging, according to the census of 1831. 

9. How many curates (if any) are employed by the incumbent. 

10. The amount of stipend paid to each such curate, or other allowance. 

11. The number of churches and chapels, and how many persons they are severally 
capable of accommodating. 

12, What duty is performed in each church and chapel. 

13. Whether there is a glebe-house fit for the residence of an incumbent; and if 
unfit, why ? 

14. Whether the incumbent or his curate usually resides in the glebe-house, or if 
not, to whom it is let, or by whom occupied ; and if there be no glebe-house, or none fit 
for residence, what rent is paid by the incumbent for house or lodging. 

15. The gross amount of the annual income of the benefice (including therein and 
stating the amount of those sums which are due, but remain unpaid, and which are not 
expected to be received) on an average of three years past, ending Michaelmas, 1831. 

16. How much thereof from land, whether let or in the incumbent’s occupation ; and 
also (if any) how much from houses. 

17. How much thereof from tithes taken in kind. 

18. How much thereof from composition for tithes. 

19. How much thereof from corn rents. 

20. How much thereof from dividends or interest arising.from stock in the public 
funds, or monies appropriated or in any manner secured to the benefice. 

21. How much thereof from stipends, pensions, or some and what other kind of fixed 
money payments. 

22. How much thereof from Easter offerings. 

23. How much thereof from surplice and other fees. 

24: How much thereof from other sources not before described, naming them, and 

the amount from each. 
25. The gross amount of the yearly payments charged upon and made out of the 
income of the benefice and glebe land occupied by the incumbent (except rates and taxes 
in respect of the glebe-house and offices, payments in respect of any mortgage under the 
acts called Gilbert’s Acts, repairs,and stipend to any curate or curates) on an average of 
three years past, ending as aforesaid. 

26. The amount of each class of such yearly payments, under its proper title. 

27. The net amount of the average annual income of the benefice, after deducting 
such payments (except as aforesaid.) 

Note. [It is requested that no deduction be made for the amount of sums due and 
remaining unpaid, though not expected to be received. } 

28. Whether the amount of the net yearly produce to be stated in pursuance of the 
preceding inquiry may, in the judgment of the incumbent, on a full consideration of the 
nature of his revenues, be fairly reckoned on as the average amount, communibus annis, 
of the net yearly produce of such revenues, for the future ; or, whether a greater or less 
yearly sum may, in his judgment, be expected, and to what amount, and for what reasons. 

29. In case there are any temporary charges on the benefice, specify the nature of 
such charges, and the amount of the yearly payments in respect thereof, and at what 
time the same will terminate. 

30. In case there are any other yearly payments incident to the benefice, though not 
actual charges thereon, which in the opinion of the incumbent ought to be stated, specify 
the nature and amount thereof respectively, and such further particulars as he may deem 
necessary. 

31. Whether the incumbent of the benefice is, in right thereof, patron of any and 
what ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual curacy, or chapelry, and give the name thereof. 


32. The name or proper title of every dignity, prebend, canonry, and other ecclesi- 
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astical preferment in any cathedral or collegiate church or collegiate chapel ; and of every 
benefice, donative, perpetual curacy, or chapelry, with or without cure, and in what 
county, diocese, and deanery the same may be; and of every other ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, of whatsoever kind, now held by the incumbent; and this is required notwith- 
standing he may already have made a statement of such particulars in pursuance of any 
other inquiry made by the Commissioners. 

I incumbent of the said of do hereby certify and declare 
that I have, in the statements made by me in reply to the several articles of inquiry 
proposed to me by the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire (amongst other 
things) into the revenues and patronages of all benefices, donatives, perpetual curacies, 
and chapelries, with or without cure, given, to the best of my judgment, information, and 
belief, a full and particular account of ail matters and things required by such articles of 
inquiry to be stated by me. Witness my hand, this day of , in the 
year of our Lord, 1832. 














~ 
NEW CHURCHES. 

THEALE.—The ceremony of consecrating the New Church at Theale, took place 
on Tuesday: the Church was filled by a most respectable auditory. The first part 
of the service was read by the Rev. Dr. Routh; the Communion Service by the Bishop 
of Salisbury and his Chaplain. The Rev. Dr. Ellerton, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Rector of the new parish of Theale, then preached an admirable and appro- 
priate sermon from the third verse of the Epistle of Jude. The late Dr. Sheppard, 
Rector of Tilehurst, on account of the great distance of Theale and North-street, from 
the Parish Church, erected a Chapel at Theale for their accommodation. At his death 
he recommended his widow to erect another building, better fitted for the worship of 
God. Mrs. Sheppard, feeling desirous that this wish should be carried into effect in a 
way honourable to herself and to the memory of her husband, procured an Act of Par- 
liament, which was passed in the first year of his late Majesty, to separate the parish of 
Tilehurst into two rectories, Tilehurst and Theale, and the present building was soon 
afterwards commenced. 


Trinity Cuurcn, READING, was consecrated in the beginning of August, by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the presence of a very large congregation, who appeared to take 
i deep interest in this beautiful and affecting solemnity. We regret to state that his 
Lordship suffered so much from a disease in the eyes, as to be unable to read the Com- 
munion Service, which was accordingly performed by his Lordship’s Chaplain. 


St. Mary’s Cuurcn, Stamrorp.—We understand that the repairs in the nave of 
this beautiful Church, have been completed by Mr. Moses Peel, to the satisfaction of the 
parishioners; and we are rejoiced to learn that the worthy Rector has ordered the 
gallery to be considerably enlarged, for the purpose of making an additional number of 
free sittings. The Church was expected to be re-opened for divine service, on Sunday 
the 23d inst, 

Asucot CuurcH.—On Tuesday, August 28, the parish Church of Ashcot, which 
has undergone a thorough repair, was reopened, and divine service performed in it. 
The very Rev. the Dean of Wells preached on the occasion, and the Lay Vicars and 
Choristers of Wells Cathedral handsomely rendered their services. 

Bristot Cuapterk Houst.—tThe restoration of the Chapter House, belonging to 
the Cathedral of Bristol, is in a state of considerable forwardness, and will, when com- 
pleted, be as honourable to the taste and liberality of the Dean and Chapter, as it will be 
gratifying to the lover of ecclesiastical architecture. The modernized windows which 
long disgraced the noble room are removed, and it will be lighted by three circular 
windows in the East end, corresponding with the ornamental arches round the walls, 
These will, we understand, be filled with stained glass. Adjoining the Chapter House 
rooms ure building for the library and other purposes. The old erections over the 
cloisters are also being removed, and a carriage-way is to be formed nearly adjoining the 
Church, from College-green to the Palace- yard, 

CuAPELRY OF OwsLEBURY.—The following is a gratifying instance of true Christian 
benevolence, which ought not to be passed over unnoticed.—In Hampshire, is the 
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Parish and Chapelry of Owslebury, hitherto dependent for all parochial administration 
upon the Vicar of Twyford. The present Vicar, however, has long been anxious that 
his flock there might have the benefit of more immediate care in the residence of a 
Pastor. This anxiety on his part was fully shared by one of his parishioners—the lady 
now residing at Marwell Hall—who signified her intention to further any plan, which 
might secure to the parish the advantage of having a resident Clergyman, The Vicar of 
Twyford, therefore, as a preliminary step towards attaining his object, gained the con- 
sent of his patron and of his Diocesan, to endow the Chapel of Owslebury, as a perpetual 
Curacy, with 49/. per ann. for ever ; * chargeable upon the Vicarage of Twyford; the 
Vicar of that place for the time being, having the nomination to the benefice. Upon 
this, the commissioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty made a grant of 200/. The lady 
already alluded to, then proposed to endow the Chapel, at her,own charge, with 100/. 
per ann. for ever; also to purchise some adjoining land, and build upon it a glebe-house. 
In consequence of this munificent proposal, the Bounty Board made a further augmen- 
tation of 600/. and also of 200/. when the house should be built. The College of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, holding the Manor of Marwell, consented to sell, upon liberal terms, a 
piece of ground contiguous to the Chapel, for the site of the glebe-house; and the 
building is to be commenced immediately. We think that the liberality thus exercised 
in accomplishing this pious work, should be on record. It is an encouragement to the 
Church, in these her days of trial, to see her cause so sustained; and the result affords 
a bright example of wisdom in devising, and of well-tempered zeal in executing a plan, 
which has for its object the honour of God, in the furtherance of his worship, and the 
well-being of his worshippers. 

CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.—The first stone of the north-western tower of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, was laid on September 3, with the ceremonies usual on such occasions. 
The procession was arranged in the following order:—twelve beadsmen, in gowns, 
bearing white staves; two workmen, one bearing a level, the other a mallet ; a work- 
man with a silver trowel, the Choristers, the Lay Clerks, the Minor Canons, the Auditor, 
the Surveyor, Vergers, Prebendaries, the Lord Bishop of Oxford (Dean of Canterbury). 
The procession being formed round the stone, Dr. Russell, the Vice-Dean, and the Rev 
Mr. Baylay, one of the Prebendaries, read the 67th Psalm ; after which, the Lerd Bishop 
of Oxford made an appropriate and excellent prayer, imploring the divine blessing on the 
work. The surveyor then placed some coins of the present reign, in a cavity prepared 
for that purpose, and to contain the plate, the inscription of which was read by Dr. 
Russell. After the plate was fixed by the surveyor, the Lord Bishop spread the mortar ; 
the stone having been lowered by pullies, his Lordship with the mallet fixed the stone in 
its proper position; the choir then sung the 100th Psalm in fine style ; after which the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford again prayed for the divine blessing to prosper the work they had 
begun. The choir concluded the ceremony by singing Gloria Patri by Croft; after 

] 


which the procession returned in the same order it came. 





NATIONAL Scuoot Room, Bisuop’s WaLttrHam.—The first stone of a National 
School Room, for the education of 100 girls and 100 boys, was laid at Bishop’s Wal- 


tham, on Tuesday, the 11th of September, by Mrs, Ogle; the site adjoining the church- 





yard, on the eastern boundary, was liberally given by Mr. Hector, of Petersfield. 


t } 


ConvocaTion.—Forty-three Clergymen of the county of Northumberland, have 
petitioned his Majesty for a restoration of the Convocation. 


ConFIRMATION,—The Bishop of Winchester administered the rile of confirmation 
lately, to about 200 young persons, at Christ-church; on which occasion an elegant 
silver salver was added to the collection of communion plate, the donation of John 
Spicer, Esq. the Mayor; the Rev. Prelate also confirmed 600 at Basingstoke. 

Vicar of CHARLES, PLyMoutH.—At a Common Hall, held on the 28th of August, 
at Plymouth, for electing a Clergyman to the office of Vicar of Charles, vacant by the 
decease of the late Dr. Carne, it was resolved to postpone the day of election to the 
Ist of December next, for the purpose of allowing time for the candidates, (of whom 


eleven were then named) to perform divine service, each one Sunday, in the parish 





Church. ——o - _ Ae 


* The sum must be less than 50/., or the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty could 
not give their aid. 


VOL XIV. NO X. 





























































RESPE¢ 


Tuc Bisnor ov Baru aNpb WeLts.—We have great pleasure in communicating to 


nd the heads of our Church 


I. 





our readers, (more especially at a period when the Clergy 
tbour under much unmerited odium,) a voluntary and public testimony of respect, recently 
paid to their excellent Diocesan, by the body corporate and inhabitants of the city of Wells. 
In consequence of a requisition, signed by the principal tradesmen and householders of this 
place, the mayor, John Nichols, Esq. summoned a public meeting, for the preparation of 
esses of thanks to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, for his uniform endeavours to 
yte the interests, conveniences, and comfort of the latter city, during the whole of 
iis Episcopate :—particularly for that instance of his liberality and public spirit, in 
accommodating the judges at his palace during the late assizes. The addresses were 








presented to the Bishop, at the palace, in proper civil form, by the mayor, corporation, 
&c., on the 6th of September. 

Rev. Dra. Dakin.—We hear that, after the performance of divine service, and the 
delivery of a suitable discourse by the Rev. Dr. Dakin to the troops in Windsor Park, on 
Sunday, the 12th ult. the King, who understood that Dr. Dakin received but a moderate 
salary as Chaplain-General of the Forces, was pleased, in a handsome manner, to desire 

iat 1007. per ann. should be paid him out of the Privy Purse; of course the compliment 
was very ratefully received. 

R Mr. Lippetyt.—On the 18th of September, a most affectionate address signed 


by nearly all the parishioners of Whickham, of the uj 


y per and middle classes, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Liddell, their late Rector, accompanied by a handsome silver vase to his 
ected lady. 

Rev. C. PAROISSIE. The inhabitants of Beckenham, Kent, have presented the 
Rev. C. Paroissien, M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, with a handsome piece of 
the Curacy of the 





plate, on his retirement from parish. 

Rev. F. CunnincuAM.—The parishioners of Pakefield, Suffolk, have presented the 
Rev. F. Cunningham with an elegant bracket clock, on his removal to Lowestoffe 
Vicarage as a small memorial of esteem, on the close of a considerable part of his pas- 


toral duties in the former parish. 


Rev. Taomas Sewett.—On the 4th of September, (being the day of his marriage) 





I g 
the Rev. Thomas Sewell was presented with an elegant and valuable silver salver, in the 
tre of which was the followir nscription ;: —“ To the Rev. Thomas Sewell, A.M., 
Curate of the Parish of Redenhall, with Harleston and hamlet of Wortwell, Norfolk; this 
is presented by a few of his parishioners and friends, in token of their estimation 
f his merits. Sept. 4th, a.v. 18 32.” This most gratifying testimony of regard, was 
accompanied by a beautiful small service for administering the sacrament in private 
houses. 
Rev. W. W. CHAMPNEYS.—O September 9, a very handsome silver 
er was presented to the Re hampneys, M.A., Fellow of Brasennose 
( ge, and Curate of St. Ebbe’ shioners, as a testimony of their gratitude 
ind esteem. The inscription on as follows :—“ A tribute of respect from 
principal parishioners of St. be’s, Oxford, to their minister, the Rev. W. W. 
Cham} ys, 1832.” 
Rev. T. CALHouN.—A few weeks ago, upon occasion of the Rev. T. Calhoun 
tiring from the Curacy of Ferring, near Littlehampton, in consequence of a newly 
appointed Vicar coming to reside, the principal inhabitants presented him with a costly 
tea-service of silver, as a testimonial of their approval of his discharge of the ministerial 
duties, during the twelve years he had been their Curate. We learn that the above 


Reverend ¢ 


Penfold relinquishes upon his appointment to a more important charge in Statt rdshire. 


itlemnan is about to be presented to the Vicarage of Goring, which Dr. S. 








it always gives us pleasure to record such instan f good feeling as those above between 
1 Minister and his flock ; they reflect equal credit on both parties, and afford satisfactory 
proof that the Established Church and its priesthood, are not so lightly esteemed as 
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[ue Societies ror Promotina CuristTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND PROPAGATING THE 
Gosvet.—The Annual Leicestershire County Meeting of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on the 
0th of August, was the best attended that has been for many years. Among those 
present were the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Hon. Earl Howe, the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Leicester, Sir. G. W. H. Beaumont, Bart., Sir H. Halford, 
Bart., Sir F. Powke, Bart., the Worshipful the Mayor, and most of the principal Clergy 
ind Gentry throughout the county. The Societies’ claims were most ably and forcibly 
stated by the preacher of the day, the Archdeacon of Leicester, and a collection was 
made after the sermon, amounting to 54/. 5s. 





A Hesrew ConcorDANCE is now publishing, by a learned Jew, Rabbi Cohen, of 
Copenhagen, under the patronage of the King of Denmark. It is to contain all the 
matter in the Concordances of Buxtorf and Calasius, with the addition of proper names 
and particles, and the great improvement of affixing the vowel points throughout. 

TaLMup.—A new edition of the Talmud, (Shisha Sidrei) with the vowel points and 
marks of punctuation, is also in publication at Bamberg. [It is to be comprised in six 
{to volumes, containing, besides the text, a literal German version, explanations in the 
saine language, and a Rabbinical commentary. The edition is under the superintendance 
of an association of Hebraists, among whom, Dr. J. M. Jost has charge of the correction 
of the press. The first volume is already out 


GLoucesTteR Music Meetinc. —This meeting concluded on Thursday Sept. 13. 
Though there was a combination of most untoward circumstances, we have the pleasure 
of saying that the amount collected for the Charity was only 4/. less than the contributions 
n 1829 :—first morning, 247/. 9s. 4d.; second morning, 201/. 18s. 7d.; third morning, 
255/. 3s. 9d. ; Lord Redesdale, 100/.; Total, 804/. 11s. 8d. The Bishop of Gloucester, 
who was not present, sent 50/. on the first morning. 

Srape HusBpaAnpry.—The Revs. T. and J. Monson, of Bedale, have apportioned off a 
quantity of land, which they let to the poor of Bedale and Aiskew, in portions of'not less 
than a quarter, nor more than half an acre, at the rate of 40s. per acre, the rent to be 
paid yearly. Fifty-two families are enjoying the benefits of this arrangement. The 
land has been very productive, having yielded this year between sixty and seventy 
bushels per acre ; and a spirit of emulation is judiciously kept up among the cultivators, 
by Messrs. Monson giving an award of seed to those who have shewn the most superior 
management. 

> 
ORDINATIONS.—1832. 

On Sunday, September 9, the Lord Bishop of Lichfield held a private ordination at the 

ithedral, when the two following gentlemen were admitted into Deacon's orders :—viz. 
Robert Harris, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and John Hawtrey, the latter by letter 
limissory from the Bishop of Norwich. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment 
Bussell, William John.... Mast. of Grammar School, Chard. 
Fletcher, William Kew .. Chapl. to Hon. E. I. C. 
Glennie, J. D. eee 
Harling, J. «.2+ee+eeee+e Head Mast. of Grammar School, Chipping Campden 
Wood, J. Riseeeoeeseeee Domestic Chapl. to the Duke of Cambridge. 





«eee Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Darnley. 


i 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. atron. 
Beauchamp, James . Shireborne, V. Oxford Oxford Earl of Macclesfield 
Berens, Edward.... Archdn. of Berks Bp. of Salisbury 
Birch, Chas. Edward Wiston, V. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Bird, Godfrey...... Great Wigborough,R. Essex London 
Chenery, Walter .. Sturston, R. Suffolk Norwich Sir E. Kerrison, Bt, 
Chinn, Henry Barrow Carsington, R Derby L. & C. Dean of Lincoln 


Clarke, Liscombe .. Cav. Res. of Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of S tlisbury 
Day, John Tomlinson Bletsoe, R Beds. Lincoln Lord St. John 
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Name. Pref rment, Count Diocese. Patron. 
Fisher, John ..eeee Heapy, C. Lancas. Chester V. of Leyland 
Paington, V. 


e obe eeeeee ‘ Jevo y 4 
Gee, Robert Sond Marlden, C. Devon Exeter 


Grier, Robert...... Walpole, C Suffolk Norwich Rev. Ben. F ilpot 
Hutchinson, Cyril G. Hawkhurst, V. Kent Cant. Ch. Ch, Ox:. 
Irvine, Robert .... Lambeth, St. John, C. Surrey Winchest.R. of Lambeth 
Liddell, Hon. H. G. Easington, R. Durham Durham Bp. of Durham 
Pickthall, Thomas .. Wormley, R. Herts § ne - : Sir A. Hume, Bt. 
’ ¢ Walth. 
Pratt, William .... chaet : Norfolk Norwich Anth. Hamond, Esq 
Roper, John Riddell. Brighton, St. Margaret, C.Sussex _ Chichest. V. of Brighton 
Rowney, Francis H. Ashchurch, C. Gloster Gloster 
Scoresby, William .. Exeter, Bedford Circus,C.Exeter Exeter 
Shuckburgh, Robert. Aldborough, R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Suffield 
Sterky, F. Alexander Se theceten lobBuree, V.¢ N. York York Ch. Ch. Oxf. 
Stone, James Henry Eye, P. C. Northam. Peterboro Bp. of Peterboro 
Stonestreet, G. G. .. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Worsley,Henry,D.D. Newport, C. I. Wight Winchest.V. of Carisbroke 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bristol, St. Philip, and e wena Fs 
Day, William a Jacob, V. a Se. ee 
(and Chapl. of the Gaols, Bristol 
¢Archdn. of Berks 


Fisher, John = «+0. and Can. Res. of Cath. Ch. of Salisbury ' Bp. of Salisbury 


Hartley, W. H. H... Bucklebury, V. Berks Salisbury Rev.W.H.H.Hartley 
Howman,Roger Fres. Shipmeadow. R. Suffolk Norwich Robt. Suckling, Esq. 
Leete, John ..+eee+ Bletsoe, R. Beds. Lincoln Lord St. John 
' ee te , ; ; : J. H. Penruddocke, 
Penruddocke, Thos. Compton Chamberlain, V. Wilts Salis. Esq 
Ashby de la Zouch, V. Leicester Leicester Marquis of Hastings 
Radcliffe, R. Beehoc eng Chapl. to the Marquis of Hastings ' , 
Rebanks, Thomas .. Heapy, C. Lancaster Chester V. of Leyland 
Ashworth, C. Lancaster Chester W. Egerton, Esq. 


Selkirk, Joseph md Chapl. to the Earl of Dunmore 


Chignall, St. James 


Shinglewood, James <and St. Mary, R. Essex London Mr. Shinglewood 
with Mashbury, R. 

Simpson, Jno. D.C.L. Baldock, R. Herts Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Boynton, P. C. 2 F 

impson 1omas ., a é rk SirW. Strickland, Bt 

Simpson, Thoma dood Connaby, ' ‘ E. ¥ York W. Strickland, I 

Whitehurst, John .. Newton, R Suffolk Norwich Peter-house, Cam! 

Williams, Howell .. Eglwysyland, V. Glamorg. Llandaff Arch.&C.of Llandatt 

Name { reeee 


Hicks, Gregory.secsese.--- Fell. of Trinity Coll. Oxford 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Errata.—At p. 562, three lines from the bottom, for John ix. read John x. At page 
555, line 2. to Psalm xix. add Pt. 2 
We beg to thank “ J. P.”’ for his communicatior It would have given us pleasure t 
have published the name of the Christian Patron 
“ Lyricus”’ is not exactly to our taste. 


‘A. H.”’ will find in our August number the subject to which he alludes. 
We really have not space in these times to allow for the controversy to which “C.R.M.”’ 


ppy to receive a communication from one 


alludes. Upon any other subject we shall be hay 


who possesses such dec ided talent 


Our observations upon the many pamphlets which we have received on Church Reforn 
and Church Plunder, will be reserved for the meeting of Parliament 
Every attention shall be paid to the observations of ‘‘ Euthunu 


We have pleasure in accepting the friendly offer of “ W. L. A. 







































